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PEN TRIAL 
OF WHEELER 


stated that the 


of of ‘thelr leases on their rome yt te 
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company had its legal remedies te 
was no part of the troops’ pore 


Federal Judge Louis Fitzhenry has 
named James J. Graham of this 


7 Efforts to wea 49 the 


st rn Kentucky have 


PARIS, April 17.—An entire Ha- 
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75,000 U 60 OUT 


Since 1922 


The strike of 10,000 miners 
in western Kentucky brings the 
total striking miners in the 
United States and Canada to 
75,000, “by the K to figures 

e 


city, receiver for building material 


filing of an involuntary petition in 
bankruptcy against John L. Schwa- 
ger, Edwardsville contractor, who 
contracted to build the school and 
then abandoned the job shortly af- 
ter work was started. 

The petition was filed by build- 
ing material companies from whom 
the material was secured. The re- 


AT CAPITOL 


He wer ak mparat er or ie be In we thet purchased for a $150,000 school 
entuc strike o n without inci- v building in Edwardsville. 
dent an both sides seem resigr iting nes: Hardest Coal F ight Graham's appointment followed Fi irst Witness D enies 


Giving Retainer 


(Special to The Daily Worker) 


WASHINGTON, April 17. 
Gordon Campbell of Montana, 
today denied before the senate 
committee ae in- 
dictment of Senator heeler, 


3 | a: compiled by the search De- ceiver is expected to sell the ma- 
| eee e eee. even 8 “Tver 1 dusk and dawn | partment of Ine Workers Party. terial to a contractor who will cem. | Montana, that Wheeler had ever 
| e eee 8 hintory d their steeds with tail |" The 75,000 miners are strik-| plete the job. appeared before the interior de- 
1 4 that goes back to the days of Wal. seth F. Me ed for $10 partment for him in the capa- 
4 | lenstein, castles, forests and royal me Be . FE. Meyer, sued for 910, | ing in fields where the operators Rr 
"ala 0 chateaux, was offered for the auc- M T | F ies of a collision be- | refused to accept the Jackson-| Federal Employes’ 15 8 Pr! ss alt wie 2 with 
: | ish ress Antes tion block here today. ore wadd e rom B automobile and a horse | ville agreement. States affected ie 3.000 eee at Great Falls, Mont. 
J., Tome On Delegation |. b bre : | Injunction Judge Est fv © en nce, Kentucky, Went Vic] sten, Workers| Ts indictments charg ta 
| 7 n and 4 , Tennessee, Kansas, Ar- m ted 
| a Sradenburg and covering about 300 : | 3 to the damage Kansas, Texas, Missouri, Okla- Wheeler had illegally accepted a 
i Special to “The The Daily Worker) ya Fe rich in historic While Judge Foell was doing 4 nded a horse was boma and the Canadian prov- (By The Federated Press) ‘ gag ag ance = rer 
LONDON, April 17.—The pat- Whar tee 8 the Duke | his best to intimidate the strik- d since Col. Miller had | inces. Lyle A eee eee, e ‘ sey a ; meng oil 
ronizing and at times insulting ole Talleyrand de Peri 2 eee ers against picketing in the either himself or Winning this great fight is vital to sand workers in the U. S. customs ment in connec ion W 
ity anid 1 trial of the rment pickets hm tail fight, the suit the United Mine Workers of America. service in various ports, or about 40| drilling permits. 
: tone of the London press to- of Anna Gould, “serene highness” . ga P ssed. If the operators are beaten the tide Favorable to Wheeler 
q wards the Soviet Russian dele- or the independent principality. now going on in his court, the : * 6 ten in the Ver cant or the emptoyes, have re. 
| The only qualifications are that | weakened members of the dress e signed from National Federation of| Campbell said he had no business 
gation at first adopted has given the duke retain the title of “ f coal flelds will have been turned. Federal Employes’ union, American with the department in January or 
7 ? serene | manufacturers’ association 
| way to one of surprise supple- highness” of Sagan, and that the were hurrying around to the Federation of Labor, according to February, 1923, when Wheeler was 
| | 11 , Pres. George Connell, branch K, local alleged to have received the retain- 
| mented by worry as it becomes | later a ere e homes of the strikers promising | GUNMEN RULE KENTUGKY 4 (New York). Branch K recently ers. He said that Wheeler had re- 
apparent that the Russians are rue duke, in making public his them anything if they will re- withdrow in a body from the union |peatedly” told him he could not ap- 
7 far less conoerned with trade 8 ounding offer today, described psachothong work under non-union 5 By TOM TIPPETT. ee 5 * sy = 2 Bien pear before any departments for him. 
¢ his country with all the matter of | CON ns. (Staff Correspondent of the Fed. Press) esident Steward in helping e No One Under Charges. 
8 ch que than W are with fact frankness of an auctioneer’s Strikers have told the DAILY ASHLAND, Ky., April 17.—The non-| congressional appropriation biil giv- Investigation of the indictment of 
1 — po catalog. WORKER that J. Reinhardt and union coal operators in Kentucky ing customs inspectors pay increases. Senator Wheeler, Montana, got under 
Ra has ‘made it quite — — crs sree co one of the Hyman brothers 3 maintain a private army to fight the The inspectors, who get from $4 to way today with former Representa- 
clear. in the conferences held 80 . . : % a J 33 miners’ union in exactly the same $6 a day, must now wait, perhaps for 
both large employers and both tive Tom Stout of Montana on the 
of | far that he does not intend to ee eee tin aniodiation. “we: Uses 8 fashion as the more notorious coal years, until the pending reclassifica-| witness stand. 
enter into any Souk tans 1 7 8 i ited the pickets and told them eet x ee 3 ae ka ae 83 x rage ae At the outset Senator Sterling, 
ing with concessions 12 ns, e u 2 Atlona eration o er- 
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until all political questions have 
been settled. 
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strikers places. Reinhardt was 
one of the employers who testi- 


— this 9 2 sent 
out twenty scabs, but they 


they cannot get scabs to fill the 


80 incompetent that the manu . 


5 Ky, An April 17.—Trouble 
d here today with 
de and the largest 
tees bring in non- 


2 to Andi- 


222 


v. ebal fields this week 


. Both — are settling down 
tor a long strike. 


where the non-union mimes are locat- 
ed in nowise differs from a visit to 
Tug river in Mingo county, W. Va., 
across the state line. The same 
r law is written into the 


Kentucky 8. 


nn Bytes) 0 
4 


4 a SUID * 
. er 


: “nthe guard 3 5 
is — ice the e here- also be- 
cause Kentucky is pniy partly union- 
ized. + 

The miners’ union has divided Ken- 


tatute, W N a rae 


al Employes covers most of the or- 
ganized workers in government ser- 
vices except the postoffice. Connell 
says the average wage for customs 
workers is only $1500, and that many 


have been cree out of the service by 
: 2: ee W 5 Here ma Pod | 


White Snobs Fail 


To Eject Negro 
From Dormitory 


dent law student, failed when the Re- 


South Dakota, suggested that all wit- 
nesses waive immunity before testi- 
fying, but Chairman Borah said that 
none of them are under charges and 
that it was unnecessary. 

Borah read into the record the stat- 
ute which Wheeler was accused of 


1200 0 — 


proxides that no 
ernment official shall accept fees for 
representing clients before govern- 
ment departments. 
At his own request Senator Wheel- 
er, Montana, went “on trial” today 


before a committee of his colleagues. 


urer dismiss — a ‘ 5 tucky into three organization dis- in the Senate, 
| + SB N eines F. ord XL triets. District 23 with offices at Cen- NEW YORK, April 17— The at. Wheeler wants the cloud of the in- 
5 street, at Cross examination of, Patrick Col 3 ü _jtempt by the Furnald Hall Committee 1 1 
l ae lins esterday brough Bore tral City takes in the western por dictment returned against him by a 
i — 4 * that tie, fe * tion of the state. This field borders at Columbia University to bring federal grand jury in Great Falls, 
1 1 be prod ge in ss me 9 Fok eve Shoals Indiana and Illinois and is largely or- F wading 8 ar var Mont., removed so that he can con- 
Russia — 2 of. state’s attorhey Crowes ganized. The union has been estab-|° "Cen „au colored Fes tinue the investigation of former At- 


He admitted he had also taken 


April 17.—Ten 
be spent in re- 


ON, | 


lished in that section for many years. 
District 30 Is Open Shop. 


sidence Hall Committee, composed of 


torney General Daugherty without 
his own fitness as a senator being 


orders from the garment bosses. — do 
When they make complaints to me, 
I try to give them service,” said Col- | 
Uns. He admitted frequently visi- 


the university authorities, met and 
rejected the request. 

Dean Hawkes declared that 
refusal of the 


cle Shoals if that District 30 with offices at Ashland 
ded the Hoeker-Atter- covers the northeast and eastern 
White 5 —.— “Blom Hocker,] parts of the state. Tne union has ne- 


questioned. 
Quits as Daugherty Prosecutor. 


and the rising tide of revolution in| 


Germany. the 


232K — 


] 


with the eee. ot British la- 

bor, but with the head of a govern- 

ment of a capitalist state. 
Russians Polite. 


They are polite and discuss all 
questions raised at length, but no 
ann on Page Two) 


THAW IS CRAZY 
ABOUT RABBITS; PIANIST 
‘DOTES 0} ON WEE 006 


in a eee of the IHli- 
nois Central yards here stands the 
palatial private car of Ignace Pad- 
erewski, world-famous panist, with 
guards standing about to hush 
noisy railroad workers while sur- 
geons and nurses dart back and 
forth wthin the car. 

A Serious iliness caused Pader- 
ewski to cancel several engage- 
ments in South Dakota. 

“Pingy” is suffering from rhin- 
itis, complicated by gastritis, and 
is being fed cerium (oxalate and 
bismuth sub-nitrate. At least that 
is what the official report says. 

“Pingy” is Paderewski’s fragile 
Pekingese, to the Pad- 


erewski menage, 3 once was 


the property of a son 
emperor of China. 


Tells of Russian. Unions. 


problems of ad- 


us valuable facts about the great 


will tell bs the waning of the old so- 
t _ of Germany and the 
» revolutionary political 
German Fascism's ugly 
fangs will be bared also. 
Spent 14 Months in Europe. 
Alexander Trachtenberg spent 14 
months in Europe, studying the revo- 
83 movement. He has come 
to Chicago to give the workers here 
the benefit of the knowledge he has 
gained. What is happening in Eu- 
rope has a powerful bearing on the 


Turner tall bin pes 22 tonight. 


a ‘a , sata Saturday. | 

MILWAUKEE, April 17.—Alexan- 
der Trachtenberg speaks Saturday 
night at 8 in the Freie Gemeinde 
Hall at 726 Walnut street, on the 
Soviet Government in Russia and the 
revolutionary movement in Germany. 
The meeting is being well advertised 


and the hall is expected to be packed. 


Another Mail Robbery. 
SOUTH ST. PAUL, Minn., April 7. 


—Five bati@its obtained more than 
$35,000 cash in a daring mail robbery 


of the last 


— AV ets tenes 


‘here today. 


For Germany he will 


revolutionary movement in America. 


Don't Miss It! 


ting the employers to find out what 


they wanted. 
Lawyer, Liar And Forger 
Affidavits filed by the complainants 


movement. Trachten- against the strikers developed to 
} have been changed by Mr. 


‘lawyer for the garment bosses. The 
affidavit given to Peter Sissman, 
lawyer for the strikers, stated that 
Patrick Collins had served affidavits 
on the thirteen defendants enjoining 
them against picketing. But the offi- 


[} cial complaining affidavit presented 


to the court had the name of Patrick 
Moran as the man stated to have 
served injunction wine on the strik- 
ers. 

Sissman diatcverea the discrepan- 
cy, and it was necessary to have the 
records changed. ‘The strikers de- 
nied having been served with injunc- 
tion writs by Moran or Collins or 
any .one eles. 

“Liar!” Cries Girl Striker 

Moran has been shown up to be 

(Continued on Page Two) 


Hyde, 


one of the group. told the Senate ag- 
ricultural committee today. 

Hooker also emphasized, in an- 
swers to questions, that the corpora- 
tion organized to run Muscle Shoals 
would have mo connection with the 
Hooker concern that runs an electro- 
chemical plant at Niagara Falls and 
of which he is president. 


British Columbia: 
Labor Party Will 
Organize April 29 


VANCOUVER, B. C., April 17. ro 
establish a Canadian Labor Party in 
British Columbia on lines similar to 
the British Labor Party, a conference 
will be held in Vancouver April 29 at 
which delegates from working class 
political organizations will be pres- 
ent. 

* 

How many of your shop-mates read 
THE DAILY WORKER. Get one of 
them to subscribe today. 


: 


In the Magazine Section 


lished recently. 
published on three successive 


tomorrow, 


morrow, Saturday, we start publishing serially, “At the 
Doors,” by Boris Pilniak, another famous Russian author, 
greater than lury Libedinsky, author of “A Week,” pub- 


“At the Doors” will appear in three installments, to be 


your arrangements with the news dealer to get your copy 
in order to get your paper regularly better 
“subscribe. Our new address is: DAILY WORKER, 1113 W. 
Washington Blvd., 3 Illinois. 


of the DAILY WORK ER, to- 


Saturdays. Be sure to make 


ee —ẽ —— 


ver been recognized ere and all the 
mines are run according to the “dic- 
tates of the operators’ conscience” a 
one of the operators put it to me. 
There are about 26,000 miners in this 
section which is called the Big Sandy 
field. Organization of the union has 
been going steadily on for the past 
three years. There are 7000 or 8000 
members of the union here but they 
meet in secret and have no contract 
with the operators. To have one’s 
union affilfations or sympathies 
known is to be fired at once and 
dumped out of company property. 
[ Wakes run from $4 to $5.50 a day. 
This territory joins coal flelds in Ohio 


(Continued on Page Two.) 


Greek Militarists 
Seek To Involve 
Albania In Trouble 


ATHENS, April 17--Two more 
American tourists have been killed 
near Tirana, Albania, according to 
an unconfirmed report reecived by 
the Ministry of War here today. 

The report does not give the 
names, merely reporting an attack on 
the tourists by a band of 15 highway- 
men and stating that two Americans 
were killed. 

Albanians are very anxious, the 
message adds, fearing grave conse- 
quences from this second attack. 

4 * 

Rome sources, which ordinarily are 
well informed on Albanian affairs, do 
not report any additional attacks on 
Americans, and it may be the Greek 
advices are merely a confusion of the 
murders of the American De Long 
and Coleman on the Tirana-Scutari 


highway two weeks ago last Sunday. 


request ends the 
matter. However three detectives 
assigned to Furnell Hall follow- 
ing the burning of the Fiery Cross 
Symbol. of white Kristianity . were 
still on duty last night. 


Actors’ Strike Looms 
Big in New York City; 
May Be Called June 1 


NEW YORK, April 17.— An actor’s 
strike June 1 seemed probable today 
as Officials of the Actor’s Equity As- 
sociation announced that “peace” con- 
ferénces with the operating managers 
had been terminated. 

The two factions faile 
over recognition to be 
Equity Association. 


to agree 
iven the 


Fire in Missouri Shops. 

FORT SCOTT, Kans., April 17.— 
Fire caused $30,000 loss in the Mis- 
souri Pacific shops here last night. A 
blacksmith shop, tin shop, storage 
building and machine shop were de- 
stroyed. About 300 men were em- 
ployed in the departments affected by 
fire. 


Proud of His Trade. 
Belleville, III., April 17.—Mike Mi- 
letish is the first man in jail here to 
admit his business was violating the 
prohibition laws. 

The jailer asked him his business. 
“I am a moonshiner,“ Mike replied. 
United Jazz Front. 
WASHINGTON, April 17.—Compos- 
ers of symphonies and writers of jazz 
music raised their voices in harmony 
today in opposition to the Dill radio 
bill before the Senate patents com- 

mittee. 


give up his duties as prosecutor of 


For the time being Wheeler will” 


the Daugherty investigation to attend 


his own “trial.” The Daugherty in- 
vestigation will continue, 
with Chairman Brookhart taking 
over the task of examining witnesses. 

Gordon Campbell, Montana oil 
man, from whom Wheeler is accused 
of accepting a retainer to secure oil 
leases after becoming senator, probe 
ably will be the first witness today, 
Chairman Borah announced. 

Call “D. of J.” Sleuth. 

Blair Coan, who was subponaed as 
an agent of the Department of Jus- 
tice, altho W. J. Burns, drector of the 
bureau of investigation, denied his 


on 


however, 


connection with the department, will 


also be on hand. Wheeler charged 
that Coan was employed by George 


B. Lockwood, secretary of the Repub- 
lican national committee, to investi- 
gate his record in Montana. 

Other witnesses are former Repre- 
sentative Tom Stout of Montana and 
James Baldwin, Wheeler’s law >: part- 


ner, who arived yesterday in re- 
sponse to subpoenas. 
Senator McNary, Oregon, will sit 


on the committee today in the place 
of Senator McLean, Connecticut, who 
prenigned because of the press of oth- 
ler work. 
Booth Testifies for Wheeler. 

Edwin L. Booth, former solicitor 
of the interior department, today told 
the Senate Committee investigating 
the indictment of Senator Wheeler of 
Montana, that Wheeler had never so- 
licited any aid for Gordon Campbell, 


i 


with whom he was indicted, at the 
Interior Department. 

Booth said that Wheeler had called 
on him to ask advice on how to help 


Campbell, who was said to be in diffi- 
(Continued on Page 2) 


is to be dominated by the Workers 
party, William Mahoney of the com- 
mittee of arrangements declares: 
“There will no doubt be Communists, 
as there will be other schools of 
thought represented in the conven- 
tion.” 


Standard Laying Off Men. 
LOS ANGELES, Cal., April 17.— 
The Standard Oil Co. has joined the 
ranks of the big employers on the 
coast that are laying off men. In 
the coast town of El Segundo, with 
a population of approximately 2,500, 
composed entirely of the men em- 
ployed at the oil refineries and their 
families, fully one-half the breadwin- 

ners are now out of employment. 


How many of your shop-mates read 
THE DAILY WORKER. Get one of 
them to subscribe today. 


In the May Issue! 


days” as leaders hoped. The fight Friday, April 18th, Russian Branch 
“THE MOVIES IN RUSSI A* may last more than a week and all help the oil . Silkoff, in answer to Judge Foell. vill meet at the Technical School at I son river for Saturday, June 28th. 
the time the tax bill will be waiting ‘1 8#i@1 would,” Rooth continued. Two other defendants said they 1902 West Division street. The commodious steamer Cler- 


By WILLIAM F. KRUSE 
In which a bald-headed Bolshevik movie-hero finds the 
NEP a 
„New Emotional Policy.“ 


A generously illustrated and informative article by one who has 
travelled thruout Russia with a motion picture camera. 


Interesting Photographs 
Internationally Known Contributors 


sault. One picket got five days and 
another was given six months on 
probation. M. Maley, charged with at- 
tacking Chef LaGrange of the Palais 
Royal cafe, proved that he was at 
home during the alleged attack and 
that he was not a striker. But be- 
cause he was a union member Magis- 
trate Simpson sent Maley’s case to 
special sessions. 

The men are members of the Amal- 
gamated Food Workers, Hotel and 
Restaurant Workers’ branch, an in- 
dustrial union. The issue is union 
recognition. The union has maintain- 
ed a 100 per cent organization in the 
struck places for several years. 
Strikebreakers are provided by the so- 
called Manhattan Waiters’ Associa- 
tion, described by its officers as “not 
a union but a social organization com- 
posed entirely of Americans.” 
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planned to unite with the democrats 
to modify te republican “insurance 


policy” bonus bill. 


Confidence was felt that they would 


enable the democrats to 


put over a 


cash option plan so that veterans 
may choose between a 20-year endow- 
ment life insurance policy or imme- 
diate money. This situation developed 
as the republicans today prepared to 


bring up their bonus bill for action 
and Democrats sought to rally sup- 
port within their own ranks to put 


over their plan. 


Anti-Bonusites May Bolt. 


The only hitch that 


democratic 


leaders fear is that anti-bonus sena- 
tors on their side or the chamber 
will bolt party ranks in an effort 


enacted. 


to keep any bonus bill from being 


At least five democrats and per- 


haps 
plans. 


progressives with their 
power may be helpless. 
But should the 


Passage of Bill 


tive program. 


to be disposed of. 


more, may vote against: both 
It too many desert the bonus 
situation may be tied in a knot and 


balance of 


democratic sub- 
stitute fail, progressives will vote for 
the republican bill rather than fail 
to enact any bill at all. 

Delayed. 

This state of affairs has brought 
about an entire change in the legisla- 
It is now seen that 
the bonus cannot be passed “in three 


impatiently on the Senate calendar. 
Two appropriation bills also remain 
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them to subscribe today. 


How many of your shop-mates read 


Get one of 


working pending a settlement since 
the old contract expired March 31. 


The miners held out for a three- | 


year contract with the present wage | 
scale, as per the Jacksonville (Fla.) 
agreement. The operators demanded 
a reduction to the 19." scale. The in- 
ternational union intervened to pre- 
vent acceptance of a wage reduction. 

This field borders unionized terri- 
tory in Indiana and Illinois where the 
Jacksonville agreement has been 
signed. 


Open Trial Of 
Senator Wheeler 
In Washington 


(Continued from Page 1) 
culties, but that he never discussed 
official business in any way. 

Booth said he lived in ha 
for 37 years and had known Senator 


| Wheeler for nearly 20 years. 
enn March, 1923, Booth said, .Wheel- 


er came to his office in the Interior 
Department and after “visiting” 
awhile, said that he had been prose- 
cuting a law suit for Campbell, and 
that Campbell’s property was in bad 
shape.“ 

Booth said he asked Wheeler for 
the claim numbers, nut Wheeler did 
not know them. 

Booth said he then suggested 
Campbell come to Washington and 
Wheeler asked if he (Booth) would 


“Did Senator Wheeler ever solicit 
aid regarding, the assignment of any 
of these cases before the Interior 
Department?” asked Borah. | 

“No.” 

The committee tuen adjourned, 
subject to the call of the chairman. 


| 


} 


believe you deliberately violated the 
injunction and the amount of the re- 
sponsibility you take will determine 
the amount of your punishment.” 

The six defendants heard today 
were Fay Silkoff, Mary Gastina, Min- 
nie Garshin, Mary Nischt, Helen 
Wiese, and Katherine O’Connor. The 
cases of Elizabeth Grusling, “Samuel 
Natesky, William Elash, Morris Sher, 
Morris Surin, Marya Czajkowska, and 
Fabian Tipshus will be taken up to- 
day. 

Four more picketers were arrested 
yesterday. They were Bernice Now- 
akowski, Sophie Moss, Stasie Pil- 
ichoski, and Emma Goldberg. 

A Manufacturers’ Judge. 

Judge Foell showed that he is not 
going to do anything which will in- 
jure the dress manufacturers in 
this strike. He is doing his best to 
keep the girls off the picket line. By- 
ery defendant was forced to promise 
that from now on they will keep off 
the picket line. In spite of Judge Fo- 
ell and the Dress Manufacturers As- 
sociation the picket line is holding 
firm. The strikers declare they will 


subject, “What I Saw in Russia and 
Germany,’ arousing much interest. 
Comrade Trachtenberg was in Russia 
and Central Europe for fourteen 
months and attended the fourth con- 
gress of the Third International as a 
delegate of the Workers Party of 
America. The admission to this 
meeting is 25 cents, and same is to 
be held under the auspices of Local 
Chicago of the Workers Party. 
* * * 
Daily Worker Sub Agents. 

THERE WILL BE A MEETING of 
the DAILY WORKER Branch Sub- 
scription Agents on Monday, April 
21st, 8 P. M., at Room 307, 166 West 
Washington street. All agents must 
be present. Party branches who 
have not yet elected DAILY WORK- 
ER agents must do so at once and 
see that their delegates attend this 
meeting, where the matter of devel- 
oping the drive for 1,000 new sub- 
scribers to the DAILY WORKER by 
June 15th will be taken up. 

* + * 
Regular Party Branch Meetings. 
Friday, April 18th, at 8 P. M., Hun- 


not be scared by any prostitutes of Farlan Branch will meet at 1500 


the employers because they know North Sedgwick avenue. 


‘they are struggling for a higher stan- | 
dard of living. The answers of the 
defendants to the “Injunction Judge” 
showed that the wages they have 
been receiving are too low for a 
decent standard of living to be main- 
tained. “I earned twenty dollars a 
week before the strike,” said Fay 


earned $25 a week. But it was not 
brought out in court that the dress 
making trade is exceedingly geasonal, 
and hence the girls find it impossible 
to exist on non-union wages. 


Members of the Committee of 15 


said they “are still considering hiring ‘ 


* 


1 f 


* 

Italian Branch, Thirty-first Ward, 
will meet Friday, April 18th, at 511 
Sagemore street. 

Friday, April 18th, Ukrainian No. 2 
(Pullman) Ukranian Educational So- 
ciety at 10701 Stephenson avenue. 


All local members should watch 
this column for news of all rou- 
tine and special Party meetings.— 
Martin Abern, City Secretary. 
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the strike. 

The officials of the district were 
fully aware of this situation, and the 
strike being called the district of- 
ficers acted’ immediately, and went 
out on the job and proceeded to clean 
up the non-union fields. The most 
hopeful thing in this strike is that 
the rank and file are all solid for the 
action of the officials, there being no 
internal dissension in the ranks, and 
with everybody realising that the on- 
ly enemy is the boss, victory for the 
miners is assured. 


California Seriously 
Hit By Hoof 
And Mouth Disease 


SAN FRANCISCO, April 17.—Pro- 
duce dealers today were seeking 
means of averting threatened catas- 
trophe for California Agricultural 
products as a result of the hoof and 
mouth disease epidemic among live- 
stock. 

As a result of embargoes and vari- 
ous regulations in different states to 
which California supplies farm com- 
modities, vast surplus stocks were 
piling up here, 


ORGANIZATIONS, ATTENTION! 
NEW YORK CITY, April 17.— 
District No. 2, Workers Party, 

has arranged a grand excursion 

and moonlight dance on the Hud- 


mont, having a capacity of 3,000, 
has been chartered for this occa- 
sion. 

Friendly organizations are urged 
to keep this date in mind and not 
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5 By U. U. L. GOLDBE 
(Special to The Daily Worker) 


Dennigan, ot the U. E. Labor depert 
ment, arrived in St. Louis, for the 
purpose of settling the painters’ 
strike. se at 

After calling a conference of the 
Masters’ painters’ association, and the 
conference committee of the strikers, 
the former refused to yield to the 
compromise figure suggested by him, 
of $1.37 per hour, which is equivalent 
to $10.96 per day. The strikers ori- 


ginally were demanding $12 per day. 


Bosses Disgust Dunnigan. 


Becoming disgusted with the atti- 


tude ot the bosses, Dunnigan demand- 

ed of them the reagon for calling this 

conference, if they were unwilling to 

make any effort at arbitration. The 

bosses are holding out for a $10 day 

with no agreement, aiming at the de- 
n of the union. 

Upon request by the strikers’ com- 
mittee, for their reasons in not wish- 
ing to sign any agreement with the 
union, they answered that as mem- 
bers of the recently formed building 
trades association, it was incumbent 
upon them to meet this obligation. 

The Building Trades Association is 
endeavoring to have all agreements 
with unions expire effecting any of its 
members, intending ultimately at the 
establishment of open shop conditions 
in St. Louis, as far as the Building 
Trades industry is concerned. 

Another conference was arranged 
for Saturday morning. At this con- 
ference the bosses were more de- 
mure, candidly stating that as far as 
they were concerned, their stand of 
the previous day was fifial. The 
bosses also stated that the strikers 
were not justified in demanding an 
increase, as the painting season is 
much longer than any other craft, 
subsequently earning. more money 
than the men employed in the other 
crafts of the building industry. This 
was given the lie by the strikers’ com- 
mittee, which displayed conclusive 
evidence to the contrary. 

Bosses Getting Desperate. 

The desperation of the bosses is 
supported by the fact that they are 
instigating acts of violence and in- 
dulging in vandalism. 
ported to the mass meeting of the 
etriking ‘ painters by brother Eisen- 


a dicks are being employed to 
mar paint, trying to lay the 
blame on the painters, making also 
the impression that the services of 
the sleuths were necessary. Yester- 
day morning when thé painters went 
to the Labor Templa, they found the 
steps marred with tar, Eisenring said. 

The striking painters are more de- 
termined than ever to win the strike. 
The cheap propaganda of the bosses 
intimating that the strikers were 
weakening, was vehemently denied 
by all the men on strike. 

The support being given to the Mas- 
ter painters, By the bosses of the oth- 
er trades and even the board of Edu- 
cation continues in backing up the 
bosses by refraining to have any 
painting done until the strike is 
smashed, demonstrates fully that the 
bosses have amalgamation. Real es- 
tate men and other members of the 
association have discontinued all 
work, where union men were em- 
ployed. 

The concensus of opinion on the 
part of a great many militant strik- 
ers, is that were all the building 
trades affiliated in prererence to the 
present antiquated structure of the 
labor movement, based on craft, the 
strikers would be able to withstand 
more effectively the attacks from the 
bosses who are amalgamated. 


Employers’ Trade 
Schoool A Failure, 
Australians Find 


By W. FRANCIS AHERN 
“(Staff Correspondent of the Fed. Press) 
SYDNEY, N. S. W., April 17.—Trade 
schools maintained by building em- 
ployers in New South Wales to teach 
bricklaying and other crafts in a hur- 
ry are drawing official disaproval. 

Hundreds of half-baked men have 
been turned on the building trade 
market, with the result that much 
faulty work is being done. This was 
predicted by the unions. 

In an official statement regarding 
these “graduates” the president of 
the New South Wales board of trade 
said that the conditions of training 
were very unsatisfactory. He added 
that in the opinion of the board the 
bricklayers’ trade could not be ac- 
quired in 12 weeks and that at least 
two years’ apprenticeship was neces- 
sary. 


Let Him Come. 

WASH’NGTON, April 17.— Repre- 
Butler, once Populist senator from 
North Carolina and for many years 
past a lawyer here for business inter- 
ests, has started on a western polit- 
ical trip. His associates say he is go- 
ing out for the Republican national 
committee to “break up this third 
party movement,” | 
le 
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‘of labor. 


This was re-| 


on Means, for a 


time one of poe edge men J. Burns, and 
prominent in the. of the Burns International De- 
d States, 
hand was ong” 2 


By LELAND OLDS, 
Federated Press Industrial Editor. 
Employment in Illinois factories 

during March was 3.6 per cent below 
March, 1923, according to the month- 
ly report of the Illinois department 


March, which is normally a 
month of seasonal expansion failed 
to register any gain as compared 
with February. A sharp reduction in 
weekly earnings was also reported 
due to extensive part-time operation. 

The report contrasts last years’ 
booming labor market in which 
shortage of workers was the domi- 
nant note with the t situation. 
In March, 1923, the te free em- 
ployment agencies were asked to 
supply 25,640 workers while this 
March less than half that number 
were called for. 


Autos, Clothing, Fall Off. 


The list of industries which have 
failed to show the usual seasonal ex- 
pansion includes building, manufac- 
ture of automobiles, automobile ac 
cessories and clothing. The curtail- 
ment in these industries is affecting 
others indirectly because diminished 
for goods. 

Improvement in the weather is ex- 
pected to increase employment on 
building and road construction altho 
the building construction cleared 
thru municipal building offices in the 
principal cities of the state since 
November 1 is below that of a year 
ago—$130,000,000 worth instead of 
$135,000,000. 

Slight Gain In Steel. 

Thirty-three of the 54 industries co- 
vered by the report indicated expan- 
sion while 21 curtailed operations. 
The most substantial gain was re- 
ported by the large iron and steel em- forts 
ployers who added 4 per cent to their 
working forces. Oil refiners reported 
considerable gains and manufactures 
of knit goods added nearly 10 per 
cent to the number on their peyrolls. 
On the other hand employment in 
the men’s clothing industry declined 
5.4 per cent, in women’s clothing 7.8 
per cent and at the stockyards 6.2 
per cent, 

The average weekly earnings of all 
factory workers amounted to $27.61, 
a decrease of 75 cents compared with 
February. These earnings are still 
$1.78 (6% per cent) above those of 
March, 1923. The range of men’s 
wages was from $20.69 to $44.78 with 
an average of $30.10, that of women 
from $10.97 to $27.64 with an average 
of $17.68. 

Summarizing the situation the report 
says: “Unless there is an abrupt 
change in the underlying industrial 
situation it appears that not a few 
farm hands who were attracted to 
the cities by expanding industry will 
soon be returning to the farm. The 
farmer should have less cause to 
complain of an inadequate supply 
than one year ago. 


Trachtenberg Tells. 
Ohio Workers About 
Russia And Germany 


WARREN, Ohio, April 17.—Alexan- 
der Trachtenberg’s meeting here was 
worth hearing. The Russian govern- 
ment is so powerful, he said, that 
there is no chance what-so-ever to 
overthrow it. 

They are now succeeding in orga- 
nizing all industries, he said. Unskill- 
ed workers have been trained and 
Russia’s industries are able to export 
goods to other countries. 

Industries provide funds for a So- 
cial Insurance, which takes care of 
workers who are unemployed and 
sick and gives medical help for those 
who need it. 

Every worker has a chance to have 
a 2 weeks rest. He is then taken to 
a Rest Home, where he can rest per- 


With ane agg 


fectly without financial troubles on 
his mind, etc. 


Retail Clerks’ Union 


An injunction preventing the Inter- | for 
Protective Association Re- 


national 
tall Clerks, Local 195 from picketing 
was issued today by Judge Charles 


M. Foell, upon application of 
Assey Brothers Cloak House. Accord - 
ing to the injunction, and to, the 
judge granting it, a strike is no 


longer an attempt of underpaid work- 


ers to secure economic justice but is 
some sort of a co 


nspiracy. 
The injuction granted by Foell, 


who is now trying the garment 
strikers on a similar picketing in- 
junction, if enforced, prevents the 
strikers retail clerks from picketing, 


from r- from talking to scabs, 


or from in any way obeying the in- 
structions of their union which the 
injunction construes as A conspi- 
racy to ruin business.” 

The injunction states that the re- 
tail clerks “were advised by their 
union to call a general strike, and 
formed a union for that purpose.” 
Oscar Nelson appeared for the reta 
clerks union. 

The <Assey Brothers have two 
stores which are unfair to organized 
labor, one known as the Liberty cloak 
and Suit House at 1235 Halsted St. 


and the other at 1325 Halsted St. The 


Retail Clerks Union has been picket- 
ing these two stores vigorously. 


Ole Hanson Is Now 


OAKLAND, Cal., April 17— The 
Oakland Chamber of Commerce has 
given a luncheon in honor of a new 
and distinguished resident of the city 
—none other than the famous Ole 
Hanson, who entertained his hosts 
with the well-worn story of how he 
put down the great Seattle R-r-revolu- 
tion. 

Hanson will follow inthe steps of 
Mr. George F. Babbitt. and occupy 
himself as a realtor in Oakland. It 
is understood, however, that as a side- 
line he will be used in criminal syn- 
dcalism cases to supplement the ef- 

stool . 


pigeons 


of professional. 
like Coutts, Townsend and Dimond. 

Ole has just come from Los An- 
geles, where he wore out his welcome 
in three short years. His big real es- 
tate operations there went flat at the 
end—too many other sharks in the 
business. 

One of his greatest failures was his 
Washington state attempt, several 
years ago, to unload a lot of worthless 
logged-off land on returned soldiers 
whom he expected to pay his annual 
installments for the privilege of pull- 
ing out stumps. . 


N. Y. Lawmakers 
Stewed To Gills, 
Can’t Answer Roll 


(By The Federated Press) 

NEW YORK, April 17.—Many New 
York legislators’ were too drunk to 
answer their names on the roll calls 
during the closing session at Albany, 
Mrs. Anna Kross told her . fellow 
members of the Women’s Democratic 
club here. Drunkenness and rowdy- 
ism were the reason, she said, for 
the defeat of many reform and labor 
bills and prevented over 500 bills 
from being reported out of com- 
mittee. 

“The whole situation there all 
night was so disgusting that I came 
away heartsick,” Mrs. Kross told her 
audience at the Hotel Commodore: 
“It is a disgrace to American go- 
vernment. We women have got to 
band together and declare that no 
man shall go back to the legislature 
thru our votes who has not 
enough self-respect to stay sober.” 

Among the bills killed by these 
same solons was one providing for 
prohibition enforcement. 


Framing an Alibi 

WASHINGTON, April 17.—The Se- 
nate Investigation of the Internal Re- 
venue Bureau was “aimed” at Sec 
retary Mellon to “break him down be- 
cause he was a principal figure in 
framing the Tax Reduction Bill,” Se- 
nator Lodge, Massachusetts, republi- 


can floor leader, charged in the senate 
yesterday. 


Ku Klux Rules Missouri 


Democratic Convention 


* SPRINGFIELD, Mo., April 16.—After a spectacular battle lasting until 


dawn today the democratic Missouri state convention here voted down a 
platform plank denouncing the Ku Klux Klan. 

During discussion of the anti-Klan declaration the speakers platform was 
filled with dozens of delegates milling about seeking recognition of the chair. 


Personal encounters were narrowly avoided during the bitter debate. 
and cat calls sounded constantly from the floor of the convention. 
When the resolution was declared defeated by a viva voce vote accusas 


Hoots 


tions were hurled against Frank H. Farris, chairman of the state committee, 


that he had auen Chairman R. E. Culver not to allow a record vote be 
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OF COMMUNISTS 


Protest to MacDonald 
- Has No Effect 
| (Speciat to The Daily Worker) 


GE, Germany, March 21.— 
Delayed in Transmission) 


(h 


The Communist daily here, The So- 


cialist Republic, has been supressed 

by the British occupation authorities. 

The first period of suppression was 

tor a period of ten days and the last 
three months. 

The given for the suppres- 
sion was the following editorial en- 
titled: “MacDonald Protects White 
Guard Spies.”: 

At the request of the Pope, Mac- 
Donald has turned to the Soviet Go- 
ernment with an appeal for the im- 

Catholic priests. These 
in prison as white 
a Polish spies. This is 
enough for MacDonald as a 
Democrat to pany on 


not MacDonald's sym- 
neart urge him to intercede 
| of the thousands of poll- 
tical prisoners in Italy and Ger- 
it is because the interests 
of the British bourgeoisie are close- 
ly linked with German and Italian 


80 
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What would MacDonald say if the 
Soviet Government were to request 
him to amnesty the champions of 
national freedom of Ireland and in- 
dia, who are languishing in British 
Jails? Would he not rage at such 
“Bolshevik propaganda?” 

Ths editor of the suppressed paper 
has written the following letter to 
the Communist Party of Great Britain 
and the British Communist Party has 
protested to Premier MacDonald re- 
ceiving in reply a letter from his sec- 
retary stating that the premier was 
“obliged for information.” 

* * 8 
LETTER OF EDITOR 


COLONGE, March 21, 1924. 

Dear Comrades: 

Here is another example of how 
British generals protect the Social 
Democrat MacDonald from Commu- 
nist criticism. 

To-day ! was ordered before the 
British local Commandant, who in- 
formed me that our paper would 
be suppressed for ten days from 
March 25. No ground was given. The 
Commandant further declared that 
the Sozlalistische Republik would 
be suppressed for three months on 
account of the enclosed article. 
Criticism of the Social Democrat 
MacDonald is an insult to the Brit- 
ish Government and a danger to the 
British occupation. 

The ten days’ suppression is deli- 
berately intended to prevent our 
voice reaching the miners in the 
Ruhr miners’ struggle, which be- 
gins on April 1. The three months’ 
suppression is intended to make us 
powerless In the electoral campaign. 
The British military authorities are 
trying to use the three volumes of 
ordinances of the Inter-alied High 
Commission against the Commu- 
nists, so that the effect of the “state 
of emergency” shall be left even 
without the suppression of the Com- 
munist Party, altho they could not 
succeed in securing the suppression 
of the Party. 

Captain Welton informed me some 

weeks ago that the British authori- 
ties wished for a victory of the 
centre parties in the coming elec- 
tions, the Social-Democrats and the 
clerical “Zentrum,” and were doing 
everything to make such a victory 
possible. 

With Communist Greetings, S. 
FAHL, Editor, Die Sozialistische Re- 
publik. 

All protests to the MacDonald So- 
vernment have brought no results-and 
the paper is still forced to come out 
as an illegal organ. 

The attitude of the british Occu- 
pation Authorities towards the Ger- 
man workingclass has not changed for 
the better since the MacDonald gov- 
ernment has been in power and if 
anything they are harsher in their 
treatment of strikes and demonstra- 
tions. 


Judge Who Indicted 
Herrin Klansmen Is 
Pinched By Young 


MARION, II., April 17.—The home 
of Sam Sterns, Klan Cyclops of Ma- 
rion and Chairman of the County 
Board of Supervisors, was fired into 
by unknown assailants, complain 
Klansmen, about ten shots ware fired 
they say. 

City Judge E. N. Bowen, who called 
the Grand Jury which indicted more 
than a score of Klan leaders for their 
activities in the recent booze war 
during which Glenn Young, Klan Pro- 
hibitionist, seized control of Herrin’s 
City Government, was arrested by 
Young and Chief of Police John Ford, 
on a charge of filing false affidavits in 
the hotly contested city election. 


Warren Y. W. L. Dance Coming 

WARREN, Ohio., April 17.~The 
Young Workers League of Warren, 
will hold a big novelty dance Thurs- 
day, April 24th. When the Young 
Workers hold a dance there is no 


lack of a good time. e | 


DAILY WORKER 


| Music Fans 
ye Hear World’s 
Greatest Pianist 


By ALFRED V. FRANKENSTEIN. 
Beethoven’s seventh symphony oc- 
cupied most of the first part of the 
Chicago Symphony orchestra concert 
at Orchestra Hall last Friday and 
Saturday. There is scarcely another 
symphone work in the whole range 
of musical literature which has 80 
much beautiful melody to the square 
inch of score as this one. Richard 
Wagner called it the “apotheosis of 
the dance, the dance deified.” Surely 
no more graceful and appealing dance 
tunes ever found their way into sym- 
phonic literature. 
Fannie Bloomfield Zeisler, Chicago 
pianist, played the Moskowski con- 
certo with the orchestra. The Mos- 
kowski concerto was first heard in 
Chicago in 1907, when Mrs. Zeisler 
played it with the Chicago orchestra. 
Since then much has changed. Mrs. 
Zeisler added triumphs to her al- 
ready successful career, until now 
she is known as the foremost woman 
pianist of America. The Chicago 
orchestra established itself, and now 
the firmest founded symphony orches- 
tra in America. Moskowski lost his 
luck, and is spending his last days 
1 sickness and poverty. 

Mere Technic. 


The concerto alone remains un- 
changed, and this is almost as great 
a shame as that its illustrious com- 
poser should be forced to live as he 
does. It stacks up as about the worst 
composition heard this season of 
symphony brilliance. It does so, but 
there is no music in the process, only 
endless, tuneless, musically worthless 
technical display. There is a good 
beer garden tune in the lost move- 
bent, but that is soon lost in the gen- 
eral confusion of foolish noise. 

This in no way disparages Mrs. 
Zeisler’s ability. She played six en- 
cores in the brilliant style that has 
won her reputation. Her performance 
of Fritz Kreisler’s “Leibesfreud” had 
a Viennese spirit and dash second 
only to the interpretation of the com- 
poser. 

Edward Elgar’s overture, 
raigne,” a work descriptive of Lon- 
don, opened the program. It is a 
light and tuneful gentleman’s Lon- 
don, that does not compare with Wil- 
liams’ London symphony. 

A work played for the first time in 
America was Perinello’s tone poem, 
“The Dying Swan.” It is good water 
music, in the French impressionist 
style, but somewhat hurt by an over- 
sentimental title, 

Islam and Christianity will share 
most of next week’s symphony pro- 
gram, the next to the last of the sea- 
son. Rimsky-Korsakoff’s “Scherezade” 
suite, four tone poems based on the 
Arabian Nights, will be played, and 
three excerpts from Wagner’s “Par- 
Sifal.“ Beethoven's second Leonore“ 
overture and Ernest Schelling's 
bloody tone poem, A Victory Ball,“ 
will round out the program. 


More Democracy Is 
Berger’s Cure For 
Teapot Government 


WASHINGTON, April 17.—A move- 
ment to re-write the Constitution and 
revise the present form of govern- 
ment was started today by Represen- 
tative Victor Berger, Wisconsin So- 
cialist, who introduce in the House 
a resolution which would authorize 
Congress to call a convention for the 
purpose. 

“The present Constitution makes 
our form of government a monarchy,” 
Berger said. The president has power 
equal to two-thirds of Congress. The 
cabinet is not dependent upon the 
will of Congress as in the British form 
of government. 

“The Senate, fashioned after the 
British House of Lords, continues to 
serve long after the institution it imi- 
tated has fallen into disuse,” Berger 
said. “In it a voter from the State 
‘of, Rhode Island counts for as much 
as ten voters from the State of New 
York.” 

Judges, appointed for life, over-rule 
the laws of Congress and the people 
now are victims of “a judicial oligar- 
chy” Berger said. 


Demand Removal 
Of Troops From 
Kentucky Mines 


(By The Federated Press) 
NEW YORK, April 17. De the 


ground that the mere presence of 
troops is alone a form of intimida- 
tion in industrial disputes the Ameri- 
can Civil Liberties union here has 
appealed to Governor Wm. J. Fields 
to withdraw state troops from the 
struck Liberty Coal & Coke Co. 
mines in Bell county, Ky. Two com- 
panies of national guardsmen were 
ordered out “to protect” mine proper- 
ty on April 5, tho the strike was 
being conducted peacefully. 


Six Children Die In Fire 


BRIDGEPORT, Conn., April 17.—A 
sixth death occurred yesterday as a 
result of fire which destroyed the 
home of Louis Ehlich here when Fred- 
erick, oldest son of the family, suc- 
cumbed of burns in a hospital. 


to death in the flaming building, their 
ages ranged from 3 to 14 years. 

Frederick, the oldest boy, was res- 
cued by his father and taken to the 
hospital where he died this morning. 
The father himself was slightly burn- 


ed but was able to leave the hospital. 


—— 
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Five other children were burned: 
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Philadelphia Workers 
To Hold All Day 
Celebration May Ist 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., April 17.— 
A United Front May Day Conference 
of, Philadelphia Labor Organizations 
decided to hold an All-Day Celebra- 
tion on May 1. 

Twenty-five workers’ organizations 
were represented, meluding Labor 
Unions, Workmen’s Circles, Young 
Workers’ League and Workers’ Party 
branches. It was decided to celebrate 
the afternoon at the Friends of Work- 
ers’ Germany Bazaar as a demonstra- 
tion of Solidarity with the oppressed 
workers of Germany, and to Hold a 
vast mass meeting in the evening in 
the largest hall in Philadelphia. 

To all indications this May Day 
Celebration will be the largest event 
ever held by the workers of Philadel- 
phia. 

The Johnston Bill, the Teapot Dome 
Scandal, the Farmer-Labor Party and 
organization of the unorganized work- 
ers will be the outstanding issues at 
the Celebration. 

A splendid musical program with 
the Freiheit Singing Society, the 
Lettish Singing Society, and a well- 
known orchestra taking the leading 
part. H. M. Wicks of the Workers 
Party will be the main speaker, oth- 
er speakers in foreign languages will 
give the Celebration an Internation- 
al tone. 


This Sunday Morning 
Eleven O' clock 


Great Popular Scientific Lecture by 


PERCY WARD 


The Eminent Orator 


On the Subject 


“Your Uncon- | 
scious Mind and 


The amazing revelations of modern psychology con- 
tained in Mr. Ward's illuminating lecture will be of infinite 
value to you in your every-day life. 


Over a Thousand Seats— All Seats: 50 Cents 


PERCY WARD’S SUNDAY AFTERNOON CLASS IN 
THE ART OF PUBLIC SPEAKING BEGINS IN MAY. There 
are still a few vacancies left for students. 
sons, etc., can be obtained at the Studebaker Theater this 
Sunday at the above lecture. 
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Another Ford Dream; 
This One Ends In A 
Vile Police Station 


George R. Berner of Wauseon, Ohio, 
had dreams of making a lot of money 
thru selling a device to make Fords 
go eight miles an hour faster than 
they ever went before. Salesmen in 
the Hig/i: Tension Company here had 
told him how good it was so George 
paid $5,000 for the “exclusive Ohio” 
rights. 

But today George's dream is to get 
his $5,000 back. He has the three 


salesmen locked up in the city jail. 
They are booked as John A. ry, 
Phillip Mullen and M. J. Maloney. 


Nearing the Bottom. 

WASHINGTON, April 17. — Money 
for the McAdoo political war chest is 
running low, due to the coldness 
shown by many business men upon 
whom his managers have counted for 
assistance. Bernard M. Baruch, for- 
merly his chief promoter, but recently 
discovered to be in confidential cor- 
respondence with Edw. B. McLean, is 
named as one of the financial angels 
whose wings are folded and whose 
back is turned. 


How many of your shop-mates read 
THE DAILY WORKER. Get one of 
them to subscribe today. 


| ANOTHER BIG FEATURE 
OF THE DAILY WORKER 


the Japanese and American 


ington by Tokio? 


imperialism. 


able. 


class and poor farmers can 


home in these articles. 


farms to read them. 


orders today, NOW. 
vard, Chicago, III. 


What is behind the present strained relations between 
this talk of “grave consequences” being hurled at Wash- 


The DAILY WORKER will answer these and many 
other questions in a series of articles beginning today by 
Jay Lovestone on the growth and significance of American 


These articles are the result, of a thoro investigation 
of the policy of aggrandizement pursued by the American 
imperialists and their capitalist governments in the Far 
East, in Europe, in Africa, and against the Latin-American 
Republics. The series will be up to the minute in informa- 
tion gathered from the most authoritative sources avail- 


If you want to know whom, why, where, when and 
how the bosses and their government have been and are 
foppressing and exploiting in the colonies and various 
spheres of influence now in the grip of our ruling class, 
follow up the whole series of startling revelations com- 
pletely disclosed for the first time by the DAILY WORKER. 

The menace of American militarism, the dangers of 
new imperialist wars, and what the American working 


selves from another world conflagration will be brought 


The series is a distinct beat for the DAILY WORKER. 
The question of imperialism is a most vital one affecting. 
the fundamental interests of every worokingman and ex- 
ploited farmer in this country. This series will be a real 
arsenal of ammunition blowing up the arguments of the 
jingoes and militarists now getting on the job to fan the 
flames of hatred between the American workers and the 
working men of Japan and other countries. 

Make sure to read every one of the eight articles. 
your friends, your co-workers in the shops and on the 
Get in your order to the DAILY 
WORKER containing this series early so that you will 
receive the paper without any delay. 


THE DAILY WORKER, 1113 West Washington Boule- 


What is all 


governments? 


and must do to save them- 


Get 


Rush your special 
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HEAVY DAMAGES 
‘LANDLORD VICTIM 


Heatless Apartiint 
Was Cause of Death 


A rude shock was dealt apartment 
house owners yesterday by a jury 
which returned a verdict of $10,000 
for Mrs. Helen F. Bornholdt, who 
charged that her husband died from 
pneumonia contracted in a heatless 
apartment. Many apartment house 
owners are rallying around the de- 
fendant, and an appeal will be made 
from the decision for fear that nu- 
merous suits will be started if the 
award is allowed to go uncontested. 

Mrs, Bornholdt charged that her 
husband took cold and contracted 
pneumonia because her landlords, 
S. T. Butler and Laura Melntosh, 
failed to supply sufficient heat, de- 


“spite repeated appeals. 


“We were forced to wear sweaters 
and overcoats to keep from freezing,” 
Mrs. Bornholdt testified. 

Physicians were called, some testi- 
fying that pneumonia could be con- 
tracted quicker in overheated than in 
underheated apartments, while others 
testified the opposite. The jury re- 
turned its verdict within an hour for 
the full amount of the suit. This is 
the first time in the history of the 
state that such an award has been 
made. 


Teachers Admit Guilt 
But Judge Punishes 


Striking Pupils’ Parents 


Bernard Weil, 1756 West Roosevelt 
road, father of Bernice Weil, a pupil 
whose punishment started the trou- 
ble, and Mrs. Rose Speez, 1921 Tay- 
lor street, were each fined $100 as a 
result of the recent school strike, but 
later Judge McKinley suspended sen- 
tence and placed both on probation 
for six months. 

In Corner for Hour and Half. 

Bernice Weil, 12 years old, was the 
principal witness for the defense of” 
her father and Mrs. Speez. She testi- 
fied that Mrs. Margaret Royce, a sew- 
ing teacher at the school, had made 
her stand in a corner an hour and a 
half for -tardiness. 

Miss Mary B. Tobin. principal of 
the school, admitted’ ‘that Mrs. Royce’s 
practice in punishing-tardy pupils was 
bad, and that she had been repri- 
manded for it. 

The judge agreed that Mrs. Royce 
deserved a reprimand when Bernice 
testified that she had attempted to 
explain to the teacher she was late 
because she had been helping her sick 
mother. 

Framed Charges—Secret Sessions. 

Then Attorney William Micon, rep- 
resenting Weil, got into action and 
told the judge he would file formal 
charges against Miss Tobin and Mrs. 
Royce before the board of education. 

“So far,” he said, “the investigation 
the trustees said they have made of 
the Cregier school row has been in 
the secret, star-chamber sessions for 
which the board is famous. Now I 
am going to bring it out into the 
open.” 


Handing Out Another dob. 

WASHINGTON, April 17.— Marion 
sentative William J. Graham, IIlinois, 
was suggested to President Coolidge 
today by Representative Longworth, 
Ohio, republican leader of the house, 
for appointment as successor to fie 
late Judge Smythe of the District of 
Columbia Court of Appeals. 


For Better Days In Paris 
PARIS, April 17—A divorce was 
granted to Mrs. Laura Beatrice 
Merriam Curtis from James Freeman 
Curtis, former Assistant Secretary of 
the Treasury. She was granted the 
custody of the children. 


Your Union Meeting 


Third Friday, April 18th, 1924. 


Name of Local and Place 
of Meeting. 
Bakers and Conf., 3420 W. Roose- 


velit. 
Bookbinders, 175 W. Washington 


p. m. 

Broom Makers, 810 W. Harrison 

Building Trades Council, 180 W. 
Washington. 

Carpenters’ Dis. 505 8. 
State St. 

Carpenters, 4339 8. Halsted St. 

Electricians, 2901 W. Monroe St. 

Blectricians, 4141 W. Lake St. 

„ e R. R., 5324 8. Halsted 


Glass Workers, Emily and Marsh- 


Gold Beaters, 3056 N. Leavitt St. 
Hod Carriers, Monroe and Peoria 


Sts 
Ladies’ pone 
Board, 328 W. 
83 Machinists, 113 S. * Bivd. 
113 Machinists, 113 S. Ashland Bivd. 
Metal Polishers, 33 E. i1ith St. 
273 Painters, 2345 So. Kedzie Ave. 


Painters, School and ee Ave. 
Painters, 3140 Indiana Av 
Pattern * 
Ptumbers 1 B. Chic cago 
Railway 8.44 Village Hail, Kol- 


zie, III. 
Railway Carmen, 5445 S. Ashland 


Railway Clerks, 20 W. Randolph St. 

Railway Clerks, 19 W. Randolph St. 

Railway Clerks, 9 S. Clinton St. 

Railroad Trainmen, 1536 E. 64th St. 

a Trainmen, 3349 North 

for ag Trainmen, 9120 Commer- 
cia 

Sheet Metal Workers, Ashland and 
Van uren. 

South Shien o Trades and Labor 
Assembly, 9139 Commercial Ave. 

Stage Hands, 412 Capitol Bidg. 

Stove Mounters, 3609 Wolfram Ave. 

Teachers 8 e City 
Club Rooms, 4:3 

Telegraphers com.” 212 S. Clark 
St. 


79 W. Adams St., 


9. 

Women's Union Label League 220 
S. Ashland Bivd. 

n 9 stated all 

etings are at Bice 


in. ee i — 


No. 
237 


Council, 


Garment 8 
Van 
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|THE DAILY WORKEI a MUST GET MOST 


‘OF ITS NEWS FROM MIT. S READERS IF 
IT IS TO BE AREAL WORKERS PAPER 


By WILLIAM F. DUNNE. 


The DAILY WORKER is operating with the smallest staff 
that, with possibly one exesption, ever got out a daily paper in 
the United States. It wants to carry all the news of labor unions, 
co-operative societies, shop and job news, news of all working- 
class activities, that it can crowd into its six pages. 

It has not and it cannot afford to have paid correspondents 
nor does it consider that this is the proper method of getting the 


news of everything that affects and interests the workers and 


farmers. 

It believes that the right method is for workers and farmers 
themselves to furnish news to a workingclass paper and it, there- 
fore, proposes to do all it can to inform its readers so that they 
can give the DAILY WORKER what it needs to become a real 
expression of the most intelligent and militant section of the 
workers and farmers of the United States. 


WHAT NEWS IS. 


In the first place, to be able to furnish news it is necessary’ 
to know what it is. Every day in every district where there are 
workers and bosses, farmers and bankers, unions and employers’ 
organizations—in other words, wherever the class struggle rages, 
from the smallest hamlet to the largest city—-something happens 
that will interest workers in other sections and from which they 
can draw a lesson—if they know about it... Workingclass news is 
the multiplied experience of the workingclass—its collective rec- 
ord of struggle. Whether or not you think certain incidents are 
of news value—send them in. 

Gives us news of strikes; of elections in unions, co-operative 
societies and workers’ sick and death benefit organizations; of 
concerts and entertainments for workingclass enterprises; of 
elections in cities, counties and states and the issues involved; 
of accidents in mines, on railways, in factories and mines when 
workers are injured or killed; of the activities of employers’ asso- 
ciations against the workers; if some speaker attacks the work- 
ers and their organizations, tell us what he said and what the 


circumstances were. 

Give the news of the death or illness of workers whose 
activities have beet of value to the workers’ movement; of cam- 
paigns designed to strengthen the grip of the capitalists on the 
schools; of the stopping of meetings of workers; of ‘the increase 
in the price of food and clothing and increases in rents; of wage- 
cuts or increases and how they came about; of working condi- 
tions in your industry, trade or locality; of petty tyrannies in- 
flicted on workers by foremen and superintendents; of blacklist- 
ing and unemployment. | 

* * 


HOW TO WRITE NEWS? 


BE BRIEF. The DAILY WORKER has but six pages. 

Follow the first rule of newswriting—get into the first para- 
graph, if possible these five things—WHAT—WHERE—WHO— 
WHEN—WHY. 

Give just enough local color for the proper background. 

Send in the story as soon as the news occurs. 


If you furnish the facts the editors will be able to make any | 
editorial comment necessary. That is one of the things editors 


are for. 

Use a typewriter if it is humanly possible. If you cannot 
use a typewriter, write plainly with lots of space between the 
lines. If you are in doubt as to how much space to leave start 
by leaving what you think is too much and then make the space 
twice as wide. 

Space is necessary between lines so that editors can make 
necessary corrections or insertions without having to re-write! 
the whole story. Re-writing takes time. 

Number your pages if there is more than one. 


LETTERS 10 THE PAPER. 


Make a distinction between letters to the DAILY WORKER 
giving your views on various subjects and news stories. Letters 
from readers will be printed in a special department. See to it 
that you do not combine a news story and an article. The edit- 
ors may have to dig out the news story at the expense of much 
time and trouble and then be unable to publish your letter. The 
DAILY WORKER wants expression from its readers but the same 
rule applies—BE BRIEF. 

200 to 300 word letters are best and in no case should they 
exceed 500 words. They must all be edited and it takes time that 
cannot be spared to wade thru a half-dozen pages of hand-writ- 
ten manuscript. 

If your letter deals with the acts or utterances of some in- 
dividual do not be abusive for the sake of abuse. It does nay 
strengthen your case. This rule does not apply to capitalists an 
workingclass traitors but even when dealing with them do not 
trust to abuse to replace argument. i 


FINAL SUGGESTIONS. 


When a news story you have sent in is printed read it care- 

ent and see what corrections have been made and try not to 

e the same mistakes again. You may be sure that any 

re that have been made were necessary; editors do not 

make changes in copy or re-write it for the fun of the thing; they 
are too busy. 

If these few things are followed by our readers the DAILY 
WORKER will be able to cover the whole field of the worker and 
farmer movement in the United States at slight expense and its 
news will have the additional value of being the actual history 
of the class struggle as it develops day by day, compiled by those 
who are in the first line of that struggle. 

When the DAILY WORKER becomes that kind of a paper 
it will not need to worry about support because it will be as much 
a part of the revolutionary movement as are the workers and 
farmers who compose it. 

Start today to be a correspondent of the DAILY WORKER 
and a historian of the class struggie in the United States. 


What Did the Russian 
Communists Decide? 


There is universal interest thruout the United States, among 
thinking workers especially, about the decisions of the Russian Com- 
munist Party growing out of its recent discussions, which have been 
extensively published In the DAILY WORKER. 

We are, therefore, sure that there will be an extensive reading 
of the two resolutions on party policy, the second of which is being 
concluded on Page Five today. 

The first of these was the Resolution of the Central Committee of 
the Central Control CommissioneConcerning the Party Structure. 
This was unanimously adopted, at the joint session of the Political 
Bureau of the Russian Communist Party and of the Presidium of the 
Central Control Commission. 

The second deals with the Immediate 
Policy. Turn to Page Five today and read it. 


Tasks of the 0 e 
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(By The ee 
NEW YORK, April 17. Complete 
independence for the Philippines et- 
fective as soon as civil and military 
representatives of the United States 
can be withdrawn is demanded in a 
resolution to congress signed by rep- 
resentatives of labor and liberal orga- 
nizations of the country. Part of the 
appeal, initiated the American 
Civil Liberties unhon, follows: 

“On several occasions since 1899 
the government of the United States 
speaking thru the and con- 
gress has specifically pledged itself 


soon as a stable government is estab- 
lished in the islands. The practically 
unanimous demand for independence 
by the Philippine people s 
own estimate of their to con- 
duct their affairs. But quite irres- 
pective of their competence for self- 
government, we would urge their 
right to independence,” 

Among the ers of the resolu- 
tion are James H. Maurer, President 
Penn. Federation of Labor; Wm. J. 
Johnston, President Int. Assn. of Ma- 
chinists; Frederick C. Howe, former 
U. S. immigration commissioner at 
New York; Edward T. Devine, mem- 
ber recent U. S. coal commision; 
Moorfield Story, former . president 
Bar Association, and the following 
churchmen: Bishop Paul Jones, Rab- 
bi Stephen S. Wise, John Haynes 
Holmes, Father John A. a and 
Harry F. Ward. 


Round World Flight 
Halted For Week 


Pending Engine Repairs 


WASHINGTON, April 17.— A new 
motor for the plane Seattle, flagship 
of the round-the-world flight, is on 
its way to Alaska, the War Depart- 
ment said today. 

The flight will be delayed, a week 
or more until the engine is installed 
and other repairs made to the Seat- 
tle, which was forced down on the 
Alaskan coast. 

Latest advices to the Department 
from Major Martin, commander of the 
squadron, who, with his mechanic, 
was lost for 24 hours in the Alaskan 
wastes, are that he is none the worse 
for his night of exposure. 

Brief dispatches from. Lieutenant 
Smith, second in command, indicated 
Martin's trouble was due to faulty 
lubrication. 


Ford’s Pike 8 
Miners Not Allowed 
To Join! Th Union 


By The —— 
asst Ky. ms rr Henry | M 
Ford has mines in Pike county, Ky., 
adjoining Mingo county, W. Va: His 
coal is taken across the Tug river 
and loaded on the West Virginia side 


peake & Ohio railway to Ironton, 
where it is transferred to Ford’s own 
railroad that commences there. In 
Harland county near the ‘Tennessee 
line there are other Ford mines. The 
operations are at present small, about 
seven openings in all, employing apr 
proximately 300 men. . 

Ford’s men are not permitted to 
join the union and at present they are 
not getting steady work, neither do 
they receive the union scale, altho 
they come nearer to it than at any 
other non-union operations here. 


„Cal“ Thinks Time 
Is Ripe For Him 
To Say Something 


WASHINGTON, April 17. Presi- 
dent Coolidge intends to make a 
plain, unfrilled statement of the is- 
sues of the presidential campaign as 
he sees them, when he addresses 
aeWwspaper editors in New York next 
week. 

It is desirable, in Mr. Coolidge’s 
opinion, that the public be always in- 
formed as to what it may’ expect 
from him and his administration pro- 
viding they are returned to power. 
He has clear ideas of the issues, and 
both he and his advisers agree that 
there is no reason why the Presi- 
dent should not at once take a defi- 
nite stand upon them. 


Japanese Premier 
Minimizes Effect 
Of Exclusion Vote 


TOKIO, April 17.— Friendship be- 
tween Japan and the United States 
will remain unbroken altho the record 
may be impaired“ by the passage of 
the Japanese exclusion measure by 


Congress, Premier Kiyoura of Japan, 


declared today. 

He indicated that the letter or Am- 
bassador Hanihara, which created 
such a sensation in the United States 
may have been interpreted in a way 
not intended by Japan and pointed 
out that it was written in a “lan- 
guage foreign to us.” 


Get Rubber Payroll. 

AKRON, Ohio, April 17— Three 
bandits held up payroll messengers of 
the American Hard Rubber Company 
today and escaped with a $17,000 pay- 
roll. Three shots were fired. The 
bandits fled in an automoble, heading 
toward Canton, with police in close 
. 
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. got de 15 4 * ia, PA Geo. Maich, 3. 
Both are being pushed by Superior, Wis., which made the best record for | 3 ABER ey ARES Wa Ketah 
the week with 21 new subs added. Newark, N. J., took a rapid climb pie aN ae MASS: Esth 
from far down in the scale to fourth place while several other cities. Br 3. atu e onian 
have made speedy headway and are threatening to pass any who letdown | “¢) TON, pA. Peter Pi 3 
= 5 9 ; 7 - vv. COLO.: ee 8. „ ae 
New York and Philadelphia Climb. BOSTON, Mass. Geo. Kraska, 1; 
Among the week's records are those made by New York and Phila- rae 1. r " 
delphia. The latter gained a few notches _ Brooklyn in the ae be- ary pe os. B. Comiery, 3 
Tween the larger cities while the former has retrived in part poor 4g 
start and acne . Be 8 1 Cleveland, Pee and 1 er . Fone POR, 
Boston. Toledo, Ohio, a banner ; RKER town, and renown DE VEE COLO.: Wm. Dietrich, 8. 
for its success in maki 0 Y WO gg also forging to : : 
the front and is duplicating made in securing subscrip- p rs TOWN, PA: Michael 
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expiring subs. 


Prize Banners to Be Given Winning Cities. 
John Mihelic, of Kansas City, comes across with a good suggestion 
that the DAILY WORKER give a es to the city which makes the 


best record during the campaign. W 
banners 


will be given, one to the city having a quota 


makes the best. percentage 
whose final percentage is the highest 
With almost two more months to go 


the 
be a wonder if civil war does „„ between 
The DAILY WORKER will furnish plenty of 
ammunition in the way of trial sub cards and the premium cards, 


Standing of the Cities and Result of the Week: 


ner seekers. Hop to it! 


was published: 


NEW YORK CITY: H. Se 
13; Max Halebsky, 2; J. Vadas, 3; 
8. Rosen, a: 4 Hetenyi, 1; Br. No. 1, 
. Os 3: Hilme Kakkila, a; Jd. 
Malmberg, 1: Sylvan A. Pollack, 4; 
J. Brahdy, 4; Th. Terkkonen, 2; M. 
Rosenberger, 1. 


TOLEDO, OHIO: E. Merrit, 12; G. 
Verberg, 2; N. Beck, 1; A. W. Harvitt, 
5; Davy, 1; - Willnecker, 1. 

CHICAGO, ILL.: N. Juel Christen- 
sen, 1; G. Udell, 2; Geo. Maurer, 1; 
John Stoll, 3; J. S. Mangas, 1; Chas. 
Kratochvil, 2; F. Buck, 8; Rose 
Spector, 1; A. J. Maki, 1; S. T. Ham- 
mersmark, 1; Fred Freidel, 1; J. 
Huculak, 1. 

PITTSBURGH, Pa.: Wm. Scarville, 
12; John Kluvo, 1; L. Rosenthal, 1. 

DIAMONDVILLE, WTO.: 8. 8. J. 
Osasto, 13. 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa.: R. Baker, 2; 
M. Ismay, 1; A. Rubin, 1; J. A. Bek- 
ampis, 4; John Lyman, 1; W. Roma- 
nik, 1; L. Cohen, 3. 1 

1; 


SUPERIOR, WIS.: 
John Laure, 1. 

CLEVELAND, OHIO: U. Wirta, 2; 
N. Schafer, 1; W. Cornovaloff, 1; Geo. 
Popceun, 2; J. 8 Fried, 1; L. Bryar, 1; 
W. M. Davy 

. er MINN.: N. H. Tal - 
lentire, 3; Mrs. O. C. Ogg, 1; F. E. 
Miner, 4; C. H. Douglas, 1. 

NEWARK, N. J.: Emil Gorde, 9; 
A. Stonekes, 1. 

PORTLAND, ORE.: L. amid &. J. 
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B MD.: Art Liskela, 2; 
9 Caplan, 1. 
YONKERS, N. V.: N. Horn, 2 
N e HARBOR, O.: J. Hill 
86. BEND, IND.: John Tezla, 2. 


go you one better, John. Two ‘COLQUET, MI oa O. Pajhonen, 
less than 100 which | 2; Tvyne Klute 
b 4 TELLURIDE, 0610. Wm. Kangas, 
hen the 0 on June . 
before ends it will ILL.: N. Busi 


HEGEWICH, ch, 1. 
e ambitious ban- YOUNGST* OWN, OHIO: P. Taub, 
ra gmat ILL.: Oscar Ros 
ERIE, PA.: K. Niemyjski, 1. 
LANSING, MICH.: F. Cooke, 1. 


Subs Subs RAN 
. turned turned of 58 . rf yp en. Ne e 
in up to in to raised STAMFORD, CONN.: I. Wofsy, 1 
last week date NEW YORK. MILLS, MINN.: C. Ob 
City : son, 1. : 
Warren, Ohio : 50 30 34 68 wear ton Re 547 4 1 John R. 
eee ee he 5 5 3 „% | "GARDNER, MASS.: John Luomt, 1 
6s y; on 25 16 17 64 
1 — 0 3. 2 seinen — „ 96 1 BINGHAMTON, N. v.: J. Horvath, 
3 15 4 : 69 | DECATUR, ILL.: R. Robinson, 1 
by: : 15 4 9 ' , a 
So, Bend, Ind. 25 12 14 56 : BRIGHTMOOR, MICH.: C. Jarinen, 
uth, nn. 50 15 27 54 8 A 
Ambridge, Pa. 15 5 8 53 . CHESTER, MASS.: Ossian Londer, 
eee ig aR. — 2 MILAGA, MINN.: Aug. Berglund, 1. 
tata City, Mo. 50 21 22 44 „„ WTO.: Lauri Dehl- 
rtle Creek, Pa. 25 10 10 * ö 
pringfield, III. 25 7 10 ADT } 2 
Denver, Cole. 1 25 7 10 40 . LAKE, MICH.: John Ran- 
W. Concord, N. 15 6 6 40 
* 50 — oe = ST, PAUL, MINN: G. Skandera, 1 
8 200 — 8 3 | KINNEY, MINN.: Gust. Valinas, 1. 
oledo, 0 125 25 4 ‘ REVE 
Cannonsburg, Pa. 30 11 11 36.3 RE, MASS:.: Chas. Schwartz, 
Reading, Pa. 15 5 5 33.3 KANE, 12 
Neffs, 0 25 8 3 32 1 
Providence, R. I. 2⁵ 7 7 28 eee R, ALTA. CAN. Pat- 
Milwankee, ba we a6 sae ALLIANCE, OHIO: J. Gordon, 1. 
: Mass. i 8 7 — T N. PA.: B. Strucel, 1. 
one . AAR ROPER, W.Va? Roche Ae 
; * Pa. 150 21 8 25 
Erie, Pa. 15 5 4 ‘26% BRANTWOOD, IS.: Matt Sokila, 
New York City 500 68 114 22.8 KLEIN MONT-.: I. Blasko, 1.: 
Canton, Ohio 50 4 7 22 pee Pe ses 1. 
Pater son, N. J. - 25 5 5 20 PASADENA, CAL.: A. Joseph, 1. 
rand Rapids, Mich. 25 5 5 20 
S bee 15 3 3 20 Stuff Ballot Boxes 
eveland, 10 250 35 50 20 A * 
Hammond, Ind. 15 3 3 20 F Or McCormick In 
— 1. J. as : 6 20 Dawes’ Home Town 
a „N. J. 15 3 5 20 
Fed 
Johnson City, I. 25 3 5 20 EVANSTON, IE, April 17. Forty 
9 . 1,000 174 199 19.9 more votes were recorded for Sena- 
Tens Ohio. 200 34 „ 36 18 tor Medill McCormick, defeated New- 
St. Louis, Mo. a : = j 3 oe berry senator, than were actually cast 
Seattle, Wash. 50 4 : 14 in the entire precinct for McCormick 
Detroit, Mich 400 53 59 14.7 | and Deneen, it was revealed when the 
Rockford, III. 15 1 2 13.23 | Official canvass of Evanston, General 
5 pee each yo 15 1 2 13.2-3 | Dawes’ home town, began after the 
5 3 3 al. 15 1 2 13.2-3 | April 8 primaries. Evanston is also 
Deisytown, Pa. 15 1 2 13.2-3 [the main garrison town of Dawes’ - 
Los Angeles, Cal. 3 ; 5 12 “minute men of the constitution,” an 
Waukegan, III. 50 2 5 10 organization that wourd imitate in 
McKees Rocks, Pa. 30 3 3 9.9 [spirit the ballot smashing tactics of . 
McKeesport, Pa. 30 3 3 9.9 | Dictator Mussolini of Italy. 
New Haven, Conn. 25 1 2 . It was shown in the official returns 
Minneapolis, Minn. 200 6 17 8.5 {that Precinct 2, 6th ward, had cas 
srry 70 150 4 9 5 261 votes altogether. Deneen was 
Int’l Falls Minn. 155 6•6 credited with 98 of these votes in 
Cincinnati, Ohio 25 1 1 4 report. But the precinct officers had 
St. Paul, Minn. 100 2 4 4 given McCormick not only the 163 
Roxbury, Mass. 9 1 1 3.3 | votes to which he was entitled but 
5 0 30 1 1 3.3 [138 more that could not be accounted 
San ee e Cal. 8 My . 2 for when the ballots were rechecked. 
Moline, III. This ballot stuffing in Dawes’ baili- 
HONOR ROLL wick is the most serious irregularity 


in the senatorial race so far discov. 
ered. 

The minute men have not yet mobi- 
lized to defend the constitution 
against McCormick’s friends. 


DETROIT, MICH.: R. Tekkonen, 1; 
W. Wirta, 2; Jos. Kasper, 2; J. Bud- 


Alexander Trachtenbers: 


recently returned from a fourteen months’ trip to Russia and Central 
Europe as a delegate of the Workers 7 of America, will lecture on 


“WHAT I SAW IN RUSSIA | 
_ AND GERMANY” 


North Side 8 Hall 
| 820 North Clark Street 


FRIDAY, APRIL 18, 1924, 8 P. M. 


Admission 25 Cents Auspices, Workers Party, Local Chicago 
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vate capital : 
production at its disposal (conces- 
sions, 


* fixing of reasonable prices. 


ets 


(Concluded from yesterday.) 
v. Home Trade and Co-operatives. 
Under the New Economic Policy, 
the organization of commerce has à 


must be the closest linking up of the 
nationalized industry with the peas- 
ant market. Every strengthening of 
the co-operative and of the state com- 
“merece and every enlargement of the 
feld of their octivity imply an en 
largement of the sphere of the social- 
ist economy. Every weakening of the 
“positions of the co-operatives and of | 
the state commerce and every’ 
‘gtrengthening of the positions of tho 
private middle-man, dealer and mer- 
chant imply an enlargement of the 
sphere of domination of the bourgéois 
capitalist conditions. The support, 
therefore, of the co-operatives and the 


development of the state commerce, 


the winning by them of positions 
from the private commercial capital- 
ists on the basis of competition, the 
economic employment of this capital 
‘gained by them, form the most im- 
portant tasks of the economic policy 
of the Party. 

In the meantime the crisis has 
shown that the co-operatives and the 
state commerce are not up to those 
tasks which confront them: the tasks 
of establishing an immediate connec- 
tion between the state industry 1 
the mass consumers. 

The insufficient flexibility and the 


specialization of the organs, the un- 


weildiness and the bureaucratism. of 


the commercial apparatus, the high 


rate of the additional expenses, the 
. Ineapability of reaching | the mass mar- 
ket, the insufficient adaptability: to 
the needs of the scattered many mil- 
nioned peasantry—all these demands 


.from the Party a steadfast work for 


éliminating these defects resulting 
from the crisis. The, problems of 
commerce confront the Party in all 
tneir immensity. 


VI. Private Capital. 


The problem of the relation be- 


tween state and private capital 
‘forms, at the present time, the most 
important problem in the sphere of 
“economics, and it is decisive for the 
relation between the class forces of 
the based on 


the: natton- 
allzed industry, and the new bour- 


~geoisie based on the elementary play 
of free competition, By establishing 


the basis for the New Eeonomic Pol- 
icy, which has fully justified itself and 


requires no revision leading practi- 
cally to a return of war Communism, 
the Party has not only permitted pri- 
vate capital to accumulate a certain 
amount of capital resources derived 


from commerce, but it has also hand-. 


‘ed over for partial exploitation by pri- 
a part of the means of 


leases, etc.). In this latter 
sphere the participation of private 


a is both absolutely and relative- 
ly 


ligible, The comparatively more 
important role of private capital in 
commerce is due to its greater adapt- 
ability to the retail trade and to the 


supplying of the needs of the scat- 


‘tered customers in the village. 

The state capital cannot take upon 
itself the rapid establishment of im- 
mediate connections with the whole 


100 million mass of scattered produc- 


tive peasantry, but also in this sphere 


the growth of private capital must be 
kept within certain limits by means 


“ef strengthening the economic role of 
the co-operatives and of the state 
commerce and by means of an adop- 


tion to the needs and conditions of 


trade in the village. 
Help Co-Operatives. 

One of the principal pre-conditions | 
_for the strengthening of our positions 
against private capital must be the 
The Sov- 
iet rule having concentrated in its 


hanrs. the pripeipal mass of products 


which are needed by the villuge, must 
become capable of ensuring that the 
state organizations and co-operatives 
“sell more cheaply than the private 
dealer. We must render the mass 
consumer — worker and peasant — 
aware of the superiority of the co- 
operative and state trade of those or- 
ganizations based on private capital. 
The co-operative organizations are 
‘destined to play the chief role in trade 
organization, especially in that of the 


. |retait trade. A number of measures 
must, therefore, be adopted which will 


ee, Sas hi 2 ey oi 2 cat pe 


render the co-operatives an e%ective 


| weapon for elimination of private 


trade capital (state b e to co- 


‘| izations and to strengthening the low- 
est co-operative nuclei; the realiza-| 
4 tion of their right to enter into imme- 


diate commercial relations with the 
state industry; drastic reduction of 
n greatest possible 
reduction of intermediary channels, 
thru which the goods are passed on 
to the consumer, and the like). 

Along with this, in order to render 
subordinate the activity of private 
capital to the general economic policy 
of the Soviet power, a number of fur- 
ther measures must be adopted for 
regulating the prices of the principal 
articles of mass consum On the 
other hand the control over accumu- 
lation on the part of private capital 
must be reached by measures of tax- 
ation. There must be a drastic tax- 
ation of luxuries and an intensifica- 
tion of the struggle against predatory 
speculators. 

The Party has resolutely abandoned 
the policy of grain requisition and the 
system of rationing the food supply to 
the working population. By allowing 


results of their labor, the Party has 
thereby permitted to a certain degree 
the participation of private capital in 
the exchange of goods and has no 
reason for abandoning this policy. 
But the Party must systematically 
work for strengthening its position in 
this sphere also, by a tenacious and 
unwearied struggle for the complete 
domination of the peasant mass mar- 
ket.. 
| Vil. Financial Policy. 

An extraordinarily important gain 
for.the realization of the principal 
tasks of our economic policy, was ob- 
tained in the last year by the intro- 
ducing a stable valuta—of the cher- 
vonetz, and by making it the funda- 
mental valuta of the country (out of 
350 millions representing the total 


amount of money in circulation in the 


country, the chervonetz already com- 
prises 270 millions, i. e. about four- 
fifths). 

The introduction of the chervonetz 
and its maintenance as a stable valuta 
were only possible as a result of the 
progressive increase of our entire 
economy and prove the correctness 
of our policy of economic reconstruc- 
tion. 

The circulation of the chervonetz 
forms, at the present time, one of 


opment of our economy. The growth 
of the state industry mentioned above 
during the last year would not have 
been possible without the chervon- 
etz. On the basis of the circulation 
of the chervonetz, credits have been 
and are being granted to trade, in- 
dustry and agriculture. The granting 
of bank credits to industry and trade 
has reached a considerable degree of 
development. These credits have 
formed a fund for conducting opera- 
tions, without which the systematic 
development of industry and of the 
entire national economy would be im- 
possible. Basing itself on these cred- 
its, industry has for the first time 
been able to develop its production 
without any set-backs, and was also 
able to accumulate considerable 
stocks of goods in anticipation. of the 
harvest. 
Production Efficiency. 


The strict accounting, the correct 
calculation of the cost of production 
and the introduction of a proper sys- 
tem of bookkeeping in our factories 
and works, trusts, syndicates and 
trade organizations, have only become 
possible, thanks to the stability of 
the chervonetz, and their perpetua- 
tion and improvement in the future 
will only be possible by its help. 

The further policy of our Party 
must consist of preserving the stabi- 
lity of the chervonetz, and of perfect- 
ing the currency reform. The inter- 
Jests of the broad masses demand the 
perfecting of the currency reform, i. e. 
the substitution of a stable valuta for 
the sinking Soviet notes, The per- 
fecting of the currency reform must 
become one of the principal tasks 
of the Soviet power in the next period. 

The successful accomplishment of 
this task implies an improvement in 
the position of the peasant economy, 
a raising of the material position of 
the working class, and of the working 
strata of the population in general, 
and the recovery of our economy as 
a whole. 


The successful carrying out of the 
currency reform, is only possible by 


the peasants freely to dispose of the 


the most essential aids for the devel- | 


essential economic requirement. 
have to be recorded. 


cuniary resources of the state with- 
out increasing the burden of taxa- 
tion on the working strata of the pop 
ulation, by increasing the yield of 
profit derived from the state lands. 
and undertakings. 

Budgets. 

At the same time there is an un- 
doubted improvement in the prepa- 
ration of the budget estimates them- 
selves. For some years past the So- 
viet power has been striving at the 
creation of a real budget. But it was 
only in the last year that any consi- 
derable improvements were attained 
in this direction. We have for the 
first time, budget estimates which cor- 
respond to the true state of affairs, 
and which to a greater extent than 
hitherto permit one to foresee and to 
calculate in regard to the state ad- 
ministration and economy. 

The introduction of the chervonetz 
has, of itself, considerably facilitated | 
the possibility of proper accounting, 
and consequently also of a systematic 
control over economy as a whole, as 
well as over single undertakings. The 
improvement and perfection of the 
budget plans have constituted the 
next step. But it is only by improving 
and perfecting the currency reform, 
that it will be possible, on the basis 
of a stable currency unit, to formu- 
late effective financial plans for in- 
dustry and trade, to conduct a cor- 
rect calculation and to organize a re- 
liable gystem of recording and ac- 
counting. 

The currency reform must there- 
fore form one of the essential pre- 
requisites for the necessary increas- 
ing of the co-ordinaticn between the 
various parts of the national econo- 
my, and it will for the first time pro- 
vide a real basis for the effective sys- 
tematic control of economy. 


VIII. on the Necessity of increasing 
the Basis of Planned Economy. 


It would be a fundamental mistake 
to assume that, with the preponder- 
ance of the small peasant economy, 
with the increasing importance of 
the world market and of its prices in 
our economy, the state planned man- 
agement would be able to exclude the 
possibility of crises under the N. E. P. 

The present crisis emphasizes, how- 


efforts towards co-ordinating the 
single branches of the national econ- 
omy, and extending the bas!s of plan- 
ned economy in the work of the state 
economic organs. 

In a far greater measure than here- 
tofore, the Party must learn to co- 
ordinate the elements of the state 
economy in their mutual relations 
with the market. This task is facili- 
tated by that fact that we have now 
gained considerable successes in re- 
gard to the creating of fundamental 
premises for the management of 
planned economy, without which it 
could easily transform itself into a 
bureaucratic utopia. These premises 
for a successful planned econamy con- 
Sist of: 1. the creation of a_stable 
valuta, 2. the organization of credits, 
8. the accumulation of material re- 
sources with which to operate, 4. the 
realization and strengthening of cer- 
tain forms of the organization of eco- 
nomy (trusts and the like), 5. the ex- 
istence of a number of individual 
plans, constructed on the basis of ex- 
perience, in the first place of well- 
founded budget plans and the like. 

The existence of these conditions 
furnishes the possibility of a far more 
successful work than hitherto of the 
state organs of planned economy. The 
next tasks are the strengthening of 
the Gossplan,“ the increasing of its 
role in relation to financial and cre- 
dit policy, the creating of closer con- 
nections between its work and the 
work of the People’s Commissariat for 
Finances, the Superior Council for 
People’s Economy, the People’s Com- 
missariat for Agriculture, the Com- 
mission f Interior Trade and the 
like, the strengthening of its local or- 
gans and the like. 

The next task of the Gossplan“ 
must be the systematic study of the 
current market conjuncture, and the 
elaboration of fundamental measures 
aiming at influencing the trend of 
the market. The “Gossplan” must be 
actually guaranteed that position 
which was indicated in the resolution 


of the 13th Party Congress. The ap- 
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W ot one of the vice-presidents 


ever, the necessity of increasing the 


; 


of the ¢ of People’s Commissars | 
as of the “Gossplan” as- 
sures the immediate participation of 
the “Gossplan” in the solution of all 
current questions of the economic 
1X. Practical Conclusions. 

A. In the Sphere of Agriculture. 

45 Intensification of agriculture, de- 
velopment of the cultivation of raw 
materials, of cattle-breeding, etc., by 
means of several stimulative meas- 
ures (alleviation of taxes, credits and 


the like); 


2. Development of grain export by 
every means in order to procure mar- 
ket for the surplus grain produced by 
the peasants, and thereby to gain bet- 
ter grain prices for peasants’ econo- 
my; for the same purpose there must 
be the greatest possible reduction in 
the additional expenses for the pur- 
chase and transport of grain; 

3. To adopt all measures for organ- 
izing the state grain trade in the 
home market in sucn forms as will 
guarantee the stability of grain prices 
(arrangements for the transport of 
appr-qu ute quantities of grain. regu- 
lation of freight charges, develop- 
ment of the distribution of elevators, 
Sto); 

4. Development of a complete sys- 
tem in the villages of consumers and 
agricultural products and for supply- 
ing to the peasantry the necessary 
articles of consumption; 

5. The adoption of urgent measures 
for the development of agricultural 
credits by a central agricultural bank, 
and by local credit associations, in or- 
der before all to supply the peasants, 
the peasants’ associations and the col- 
\lective farms with agricultural ma- 
chines and tools at reasonable prices 
on the principle of long-term credit; 

8 with the year 1924, 
transition to the levying of a uniform 
agricultural tax, calculated in stable 
valuta; — 


ssia's Economic Pol 


7. For the year 1924 there must be 


instituted large scale alleviations of 
the agricultural tax for peasant farms 
with but feeble resources; the organ- 
izations of agricultural laborers (All- 
Russian Confederation of Agricultural 
and Forest Laborers) and of the 
poorest strata of the peasantry (as the 
Committees of Poor Peasants and the 
like) must be helped by every means; 

8. There must be an end made to 
the imposing of non-official supple- 
mentary levies in the village on the 
part of local authorities; voluntary 
levies are only to take place with the 
sanction of the central organs in each 
single case. 

B. In the Sphere of Industry. 

1. Rationalization of production and 
increase of productivity of labor; 

2. Incfeusing of the tasks prescrib- 
ed for the various undertakings and 
systematic distribution of orders, es- 
pecially in the heavy industry; 

8. Reduction of the additional ex- 
penses by means of simplification of 
the organizations of industry, reduc- 
tion of the number of employees, etc.; 

4. Cheapening of raw material, fuel 
and auxiliary materials of industry 
by means of reduction of expenditure 
in their purchase, as well as by means 
of importation of cheap foreign raw 
materials; 

5. Creation of a well ordered indus- 
trial calculation with the imposition 
of strict responsibility for its cor- 
rectness; 

6. Exact determination of the 4 
and the duties of the managers of the 
trusts and of the directors of under 
takings, in order fully to liquidate 
the remnants of bureaucratic central 
ism; 

7. Systematic promotion of practical 
workers in industry to responsible po- 
sitions in industrial undertakings and 
associations; 

8. Every help to be afforded to those 
holding responsible positions in the 
economic field, in their difficult work 
for industrial construction under the 
conditions of a better struggle against 
private capital; 

9. To increase the participation of 
trade unions in the management of 
economic organs, in the control of 
their activity and in the selection of 
economic functionaries; 

10. to bring the Party organiz: 
tions in the undertakings nearer t 
production, by means of regular ir 
formation being supplied the Part. 
nuclei regarding the progress of th 
work in the undertakings and associe 
tions, by means of a free discussio: 
regarding all sides of the activity o* 
the economic organs and by means o 
stimulating the initiative of the com 
rades as to seeking means for the im 
provement of the economic work. 


C. In the Sphere of Wages. 


1. To aim at an increase of wages 
in accordance with the progress of 
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the industry and of the productivity 
of labor; 

2. To impose severe penalties for 
the withholding of the payment of 
wages. Along with this there must 
be recognized the necessity of fully 
compensating the worker for loss de- 
riving from the fluctuation in the 
value of the Soviet note in all cases 
of the withholding of payment of 
wages. 

3. To forbid the payment of bonuses 
on the turnovers, and only permitting 


profit and then only to particularly 
conscientious and meritorious func- 
tionaries with the consent of the 
trade unions; 


tions of the workers, 
as an urgent task the insuring of state 
credits for the Soviet housing 
schemes; 

5. Special attention must be given 
to the payment of insurance contribu- 
tions in order, in the first place, to 
insure that portion of the unemploy- 
ment who constitute genuine prole- 
tarian elements and who are, before 
all, to be absorbed into production 
as soon as the latter is extended. 

D. In the Sphere of Foreign Trade. 

1. To adopt further measures for 
consolidating the foreign trade mon- 
opoly; 

2. To attract foreign capital for the 
purposes of foreign trade, by promot- 
ing mixed companies for carrying on 

export and import; 

3. To carry out a scheme of imports 
and exports connected with the funda- 
mental economic plans and insuring 
a favorable trade balance (preponder- 
ance of exports over imports) and the 
supplying of Soviet industry with raw 
material, with materials and semi- 
manufactured goods; 

4. The greatest possible develop- 
ment of foreign credits for export 
trade. 


E. In the Sphere of Home Trade. 


1. Extending the subordinate trade 
apparatus, in particular the network 
of subordinate co-operatives, on the 
basis of a careful service in the inter- 
ests of the consumer (by introducting 
stocks of assorted goods indispens- 
able to the mass consumers, etc.), 
and regulation of the relations with 
the private middleman in order to 
subordinate the latter economically 
to the co-operative and to the state 
trade (by a regulation of retail 
prices, etc.). 

2. Strengthening the regulation of 
wholesale prices, before all of articles 
of mass consumption, in the first 
place of those of peasant consump- 
tion, extending the same to retail 
prices by means of establishing maxi- 
mum allowances for profit to the co- 
operatives on the wholesale organs, 
by means of operating with certain 
stocks of goods on the part of the 
state in ofder to reduce the prices in 
certain areas, finally, by means of es- 
tablishing a credit policy aiming be- 
fore all at serving the interests of the 
subordinate trade organs. 

3. The necessity must be recogniz- 
ed of normalizing prices of salt, 
petroleum and sugar in all categories 
of trade (co-operative, state and pri- 
vate trade). 

4. Modification of the existing sys- 
tem of centralized purchases on the 
part of the superior organs in the 
direction of promoting immediate con- 
tacts between the subordinate trade 
organizations, the factory and work 
associations and the wholesale and 
retail stores, transforming according- 
ly the systems of the granting of 
credits to co-operatives and state 
trade. 

5. The necessity must be recogniz- 
ed of a revision of the existing sys- 
tem of syndicates in order to abolish 
those which cannot be economically 
justified, limiting as a rule the com- 
mercial actiyity of the remaining syn- 
dicates within the confines of whole- 
sale trade. 

6. To revise the existing railway 
tariffs with a view to cheapening the 
transport of mass consignments of 
goods. 

7. To adopt all measures for reduc- 
ing the additional trade expenses by 
means of reducing the number of 
trade representations, both in the 
capital and in the provinces, by 

ans of giving contracts to co-oper- 

ive and state trade organs, finally 

y the reduction of wasteful expendi- 


ire (personal conveyances, office 
juipment, advertising, etc.). 
8. Selection of a special reserve 


aff of functionaries for strengthen- 

ig the co-operative and state trade 
rgans. 

9. The establishment of an exact 
nd punctual rendering of accounts 
n the part of trade organs. 

F. In the Sphere of Finances. 

1. Strictest observance of the stipu- 
‘ated annual budget, absolutely limit- 
ng the amount of the deficit within 
he confines provided by the budget. 

2. Transition to a stable valuta, 

abolition of the issuing of unstable 
Soviet notes and issuing not later 
than in the gpring, in connection with 
the reform of the agriculture tax, of 
stable currency of a low denomination 
in pieces under one chervonetz and 
of small silver coinage. 
3. Reduction of indirect taxes on 
articles of mass ccwumption, before 
all on salt, petroleum and refined 
sugar. 

4. Cheapening of the credits for 
industry and trade purchases and de- 
centralization of credits with a view 
to bring them within the reach of the 
subordinate economic units. 

5. To exploit by every means the 
regulating role of the credits, co-ordi- 


the payment of bonuses on the net |= 


4. To improve the housing condi- 
acknowledging |= 


with the work scheme of the 
nating the activity of the state bank | plan.” 
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and of other credit institutions with 
the leading organs of industry and 
trade thru the ‘Gossplan” and the 
Council of Labor and Defense. 
G. In the Sphere of the Work of 
Planned Economy. 

1. Enlarging of the role of the 
“Gossplan” regarding the elaboration 
of effective economic plans for the 
Council of Labor and Defense as to 
the connection of the elements of the 
national economy and to the regula- 
fion of market conditions on the basis 
of à systematic study of the economic 
conjunctures. 

2. A close co-ordination between 
the work of the “Gossplan” and-of the 
People’s Commissariat for Finances, 
Superior Council for People’s Econ- 
omy, the Commission for Home Trade 
and other economic people’s commis- 
sariats, with an obligatory ‘co-ordina- 
tion of the general work scheme of 
the Central. Statistical Institution 
“Goss- 
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C. P. P. A. Aids Communists. 


The Conference For Progressive Political Ac- 
tion thru its official organ, “Labor,” is waging 
war on the June 17 Farmer-Labor convention to 


be held in St. Paul. 

It warns its readers that June 17 is a care- 
fully baited trap set for the unwary workers 
and farmers by the Communist ogres and, that 
once in, the hapless wights will be devoured. 


The June 17 convention called by farmer-labor | * 
parties representative of the movement in more 
than half a dozen western states is in no sense 
a competitor of the July 4 conference called by 
the Conference for Progressive Political Action. 

If the C. P. P. A. had said that it was its in- 
tention to organize a farmer-labor party or if 
any of its acts and utterances could be ‘so con- 
strued, it could consistently denounce the June 
17 convention as a dual. movement and advise 
the elements it can reach to stay away for that 
reason. 

The last thing in the world that the C. P. P. A. 
wants, however, is to be confused with the ele- 
ments that desire the formation of a class farm- 

er-labor party; it does not even wish to sponsor 
a heterogeneous. third party dominated by 
middle class groups; it has no intention of crys- 
tallizing the disgust with and distrust of the two 
capitalist parties into anything more than some 
sort of an “independent” movement to back 
LaFollette for the presidency. In the elections 
for congressmen and senators and state offices 
it intends to back so-called progressive republi- 
cans and democrats. It does not intend to es- 
tablish any sort of an organization other than 
the one it now has—a bi-partisan voting ma- 
chine controlled by labor union bureaucrats and 
labor union lawyers. , 

It should be plain from the above facts that 
the reason the C. P. P. A. fights the June 17 


_. eonvention is not because the Workers (Com- 


munist) Party of America will be represented 
there by five delegates and that the Federated 
Farmer-Labor party which includes Communists 
in its membership will also be represented by 
three or four delegates, but because it is against 
the organization of a class party of any kind. 

It wants to continue the united front of busi- 
ness men, wealthy farmers, lawyers and small 
manufacturers which allows nothing but middle 
class views to dominate. It fears the rise of a 
rank and file organization such as will in all 
probability come out of the June 17 convention. 

What will be the result of the campaign of 
sabotage carried on against the farmer-labor 
movement by the C. P. P. A.? 

The result will be one that will please the 
Communists hugely — the frightening away 
from St. Paul of any middle-class elements who 
might have opposed with some effectiveness the 
formation of a class party. The C. P. P. A. will 
not succeed in keeping away from St. Paul 
those groups and organizations that really de- 
sire to organize on a class basis and the only 
consequence of its volunteer efforts will be to 
make of the June 17 convention exactly the 
kind of a gathering that the Communists desired 
in the first place representatives of every 
union, co-operative society, workingclass party, 
etc., that is willing to sever all connection with 
the parties of American capitalism and help to 
build a mass movement of workers and farmers. 

The C. P. P. A. is certainly welcome to every- 
body who does not want to take this step in the 
struggle that the masses are forced to wage for 
the preservation of elementary privileges and 
which will serve to consolidate their forces for 
an offensive against American capitalism. 


* 


Amal gamation. 


In St. Louis the painters’ union is engaged 
in a struggle with the bosses but gets little or 
no support from other building trade organiza- 
tions and this experience is duplicated dozens of 
times in every industrial center. 

The building trades crafts were more militant 
in their earlier history than they are now; they 
developed the sympathetic strike and the doc- 
trine of an injury to one is an injury to all“ to 
a high point while the building industry was of 
a more competitive nature. 

Of late years the officialdom of the building 
trades unions has sought to force a policy of 
arbitration and conciliation on the membership 
and this has resulted in almost complete de- 
moralization; true, wages are still high and con- 
ditions fairly good but only because of a build- 
ing boom and the consequent demand for skilled 
labor. 

The building industry is peculiar; if a con- 
tractor can prevent a strike until the building is 
finished he can, without much fear of reprisal, 
tell the building trades to go to a much warmer 


* 


Ta aoe does so. 


employers’ agents for “peace and harmony” has 
put the trade unions in a precarious position. 
Faced with a like situation the building trades | - 
unions of England amalgamated and multiplied 
their power many times. In America the same’ 
remedy is indicated but it can only be accom- 
plished by an organization such as the Trade 
Union Educational League which recognizes 
that the mere logic of an idea is not enough to 
obtain general recognition but that ideas must 


purpose on the part of the rank and file who 
want progress be opposed to the unity of an 
officialdom for whom everything is all right just 
as it is as long as they draw their very satis- 
factory salaries. 


j 


Educating Young America 


A nation-wide campaign with the object of in- 
stilling the “American ideal” in the hearts of 
everyone has been launched here in Chicago by a 
number of persons who are worrying about the 
welfare of our great nation. 

The type of persons who are doing all the worry- 
ing is interesting. The City Club, the Union 
League Club, the Woman’s City Club, the Associa- 
tion of Commerce and the Kiwanis Club were all 
represented at the preliminary meeting. 

One Rosenthal, a contractor who.employs many 

workers, is chairman of the literature committee 
and the speakers bureau is headed by. Professor 
George Vincent of the Rockefeller foundation. 

Assistant City Superintendent of Schools Hogge 
was also present and promised that the burning 
message of the “American ideal” would be placed 
in the hands of every one of the 500 000 Chicago 
school children. 

This will be of great help to these little Ameri- 
cans when we go to war for the House of Morgan or 
the Rockefellers or some other patriotic group and 
shows the exceptional educational facilities en- 
joyed by American children. We hope the leaflets 
issued will point out that the Russian children 
are deprived of the manifest advantages of having 
no capitalists to get slaughtered for. 


Two Dirty Deuces 


So the righteous gent known to fame as 
A. Mitchell Palmer was just a common crook 
and stoed for the blackmail weapon which an- 
other more energetic crook—Harry M. Daugh- 
erty—held over his head. This much we gather 
from the testimony of the busy Gaston Means 
before the senate committee. Mr. Means is not 
too credible a witness but his detailed story of 
the conference between Palmer and Daugherty, 
from which the former emerged white and 
shaking, carries conviction; no denial has come, 
from either of these gentlement who before the 
oily flood engulfed them were wont to vocifer- 
ously warn their fellow-patriots to beware of 
the Communists who intended to confiscate all 
private property. 

While the attention of the populace was dis- 
tracted by the loud and frightful cries of these 
two reprobates, they were busily engaged in 
confiscating all the private property they could 
lay their hands on. Just how much the demo- 
crat Palmer shook down concerns like the 
Bosch Magneto Company for will probably 
never be known but the loot grabbed by the 
republican Daugherty is of more recent date and 
may be estimated if the voluble Means con- 
tinues to talk. 

Here we have an accurate measure of the 

calibre of these 100 per centers. Not only were 
they the tools of labor hating corporations, the 
agents who essayed to terrorize and smash 
the organizations of workers, part of the mech- 
anism of the capitalist state, but they were and 
are criminals of a particularly loathson:e type, 
men who deliberately created widespread mis- 
ery, who tore families apart, jailed thousands 
of workingmen and women, sent many to their 
death at the hands of foreign tyrants and in- 
stituted a nation-wide spy system, not only to 
serve the foes of the workers but to fill their 
own pockets. 

It is possible to have some 3 for an 
individual who, tho cruel and reactionary, fights 
the workers because he wants his class to rule 
and believes that it alone is capable of ruling. 
But the Palmers and Daughertys are merely low 
types of mercenaries without convictions of any 
kind who will serve any interest willing to pay 
them well. 

American government, however, is not in 
trouble today because it has had Palmers and 
Daughertys in high places. It is in trouble be- 
cause of the weakening of its economic founda- 
tions and it is because of this that its mercen- 
aries cannot be controlled and their acts hidden 
from the gaze of the working and farming 
masses. 

Palmer and Daugherty are merely two dirty 
deuces in the marked deck with which American 
capitalism robs the workers. 

Turning them face up will help a little. 


Page the Security League. 


Our 100 per cent American sensibilities are 
wounded badly by an article on immigration 
published by an Italian capitalist sheet, Corriere 
d’Italia, in which the sacred doctrine of Ameri- 
canism is ascribed to the influence of a “group 
of Anglo-Saxons and intransigeant Americans 
mixed with Puritanic, theosophic, vegetarian, 
and anti-alcoholic elements.“ 

Will not the American Security League take 
steps to deny, to a sheet carrying such studied 


insults, access to our shores“ 


with the yielding to the safe entreaties of the 


be given organizational backing and unity of ally 


_;credit of the underground railway 
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The 1 “strike, like 
that of the dockers’ strike, is another 
evidence of the sinister part now be- 
ee 


bor Government — to intimidate 
the strikers to r been aa demand 


The magnificent solidarity displayed 
by the dockers a month ago has been 
excelled by the solidarity of the tram- 
way men and the spontaneous sympa- 
thetic action taken with them by the 
busmen. In the long history of labor 
struggles no finer example of working 
class solidarity has been recorded. 
Let it be placed on record to the 


workers that they, too, would have 
responded to a similar call for sym- 


been called out, let there be no mis- 
understanding, the full demands of 


the tramway men would have been 
met. But just as the Labor Govern- 


ment put pressure to bear on Mr. 


Bevin and his colleagues in the dock- 


ers’ strike, even more drastic pres- 
sure was brought to bear during the 
tramway men's strike. This took the 
form of the Government’s determina- 


under the Emergency Powers Act. 


in the middle of the strike, asked the 
Labor, Party to give him complete 
power to deal with the strike. This, 
the Liason Committee of the Labor 
Party refused to do. Yet there can. 
be no doubt that the underground 
workers come out on strike this state 
of emergency would have been declar- 
ed. There should be no misunder-. 
standing as to what this meant. It 


tion to declare a state of emergency | 


We understand that Mr. Macdonald, | who, 


pathetic action on ‘their part on the 


would have brought about a similar 


buses, prevent any attempt on the | 
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THE FARM AND. THE AMER- 
ICAN YOUTH. | 


By HARRY GAN NES. 

“Get away from the farms” is a 
popular expression among the Amer- 
ican youth. They do not like the life 
of the farmers, and it is next to im- 
possible to transform a young worker 
into a young farmer; while the re- 
verse of the process seems to be a 
rapid evolution. 

The long hours and . miserable 
pay on the American farm is pro- 
verbial. Bad as conditions always 
were for the youth on the farms, they 
are becoming worse. 

For a long time in the United 
States there were a select group of 
farmers; those who owned their land, 
free of encumbrances, and who were 
able to enjoy some of the luxuries 
which went with a prosperous farm. 
But that number was small, and as 
some figures that I shall quote fur- 
ther on will show, ts ‘crowing smaller 
and smaller. 

For the past twenty years, the ben 
tral theme of nearly all cheap and 
melodramatic boys’ novels has been 
the saving of some farm, at the last 
moment, by the boy hero by redeem- 
ing the mortgage. Farm and ‘mort- 
gage are now becoming synonymous 
words. 

Why is it that the American farm- 
ers who technically are the most ad- 
vanced in the world should suffer 
such hardships and Hold so insecure 
a social position? 

The answer is the predatory nature 
of American capitalism, and the con- 
stant and increasing exploitation of 
every section of the farmers by both 
the small and large American capi- 
talists. 

The robbing of the Aue dan farm- 
ers by the railroads is now stale 
knowledge. 

How the Youth Fare on the Farm. 

There are 8,000,000. children and 
young people on the farms in the 
United States and nearly all of them 
do some form of farm work. As a 
whole, the American youth detest the 
farm and a great amount of persua- 
sion is necessary to keep them on the 
land. The cities and industrial cen- 
ters with their highly concentrated 

have a strong appeal for them; 
ile, on the other hand, the con- 
tinually growing depression makes 
life miserable for them at home. Even 
tho the farmer might not be utterly 
bankrupt, as his condition grows 
worse, he hires fewer farm hands, re- 
lying more on his own children to do 
the work. 

On the smaller farms, known as 
truck farms, whole families are hired 
to do the work, and the more children 
in these families, the better for the 
farmer employing the labor, as chil- 
dren are used very extensively on the 
truck farms in the United States. 

In the harvest fields thousands of 
young laborers migrate from state to 
state following the ripening crop. | 
Tho these harvesters are not very 
young, there is no doubt that the 


The Poor Fish says the senate is 
doing wrong to harry Andy Mellon 
because he is a very rich man and if 
he is annoyed he might take all his 


average age is about 25. These work- 
ers are not strictly farm workers; for 
when the crop is harvested most of 
them go either to the cities or farther 
west to the lumber camps. 

Child Labor on the Farms. 

There are in the United States over 
2,500,000 children from 5 to 15 years 
of age; and 61 per cent of these 
children work on farms. 

The conditions of the child farm 
laborers is indeed miserable. In the 
Southern cotton fields, the little chil- 
dren drag big heavy sacks about in 
the fields, picking cotton, under the 
blistering sun. Their work is very 
long, sometimes exceeding 10 hours. 
There are no legal regulations in the 
South. Thousands of colored children 
are also employed in this\work. 

In California, a so-called enlighten- 
ed section of the United States, em- 
ploys literally thousands of children, 
some five and six years old. Even in 
the highly industrialized states of 
Rhode Island, Michigan and New 


investigations by the United States}. ' 
Department of Labor (Children’s Bu- 
reau) reveal horrible facts regarding | 
the exploitation of children and 
youth in the farming territories. 

The hours of all the young farm 
workers are extremely long. Housing 
conditions are rotten, and can be lik- 
ened to the ¢onditions described by 
Frederick Engels in his “Conditions 
of the Working Class in England.” 
In Maryland and New Jersey, for in- 
stance, hundreds of these people 
sleep in one shack without any 
semblance of privacy. Children and 
older people sleep and perform all 
functions in the same chambers 
without any partitions. 

Because there are no laws to pro- 
tect these farm children, they receive 
the most meager schooling. The aver- 
age number of grades finished by 
these children is very small, and the 
type of schools attended are indeed 
primitive because the wages of the 
teachers are poor. 

Laws Neglect Children. 

Most of the states have passed 
some form of child labor law, but it 
is significant to note that in no state 
do they pertain to the welfare of the 
farming youth. On the land, the chil- 
dren are left to the mercy of the ex- 
ploiters and their parents, beth of 
whom, in most instances look upop 
them as objects of work—as farming 
inplements. 

And the number of child workers 
is growing. 

Organization of Farming Youth. 

Strange as it may sound, the 
American farming youth is pretty 
well organized, but not in its own in- 
terests. Reactionary farm bureaus, 
churches, and capitalist controlled 
agricultural universities expend great 
sums of money and abundant effort in 
organizing the farming youth osten- 
sibly to keep them on the farm, since 
the American youth has shown such 
a strong tendency to leave the land. 

These youth farm organizations 
have as their purpose the making of 
better farmers of the rural youth. At 
the same time, they are taught the 
most reactionary sort of trash. ‘For 
example, the anti-labor president, 
Calvin Coolidge, Was made honorary 
head of all the youth farm organiza- 
tions comprising a membership of 
ever 700,000. It may be safely said 
that the bulk of the American farm- 
ing youth are the most reliable sup- 
porters of the reactionary capitalist 
elements, tho, at the same time, this 
spirit is gradually being undermined 
by the economic reverses which their 
parents are now facing. 

President Coolidge recognized the 
importance of taking over the ideo- 
logical leadership of the greater num- 
ber of farming youth, when hé said in 
accepting the honorary leaderships 
over the organized farming youth: 

“Probably no activity is of more 
importance to the future standing, 


culture than the boy and girl farm 
ba.” 


‘revolutionary propaganda, as the 
more intelligent and more revolution- 
ary of the youth do not stay 
farm. Those who are already organ- 
ized are under the complete domina- 
tion of capitalistically trained leaders 
or reactionary farmers. 


succeeding, in a small measure, in 
reaching the American farmers thru 
its Farmer-Labor Party agitation and 
because of the favorable state of the 


America has within its ranks some 15 
or 16 farming leagues, but these are 
composed nearly ou ~ r ‘young 
people. 


with the farming youth, and experi- 
ence has shown that merely sending 
an organizer into rural territory is 
not fruitful. — j 


Workers League and the development 
of a mass Farmer-Labor Party, there 
is no doubt that some valuable means 
of reaching the American farming 
youth will be offered the American 
Communist Youth ps f 


Difficult to Reach Farming Youth. 


By PROJECTOR. 


The movement for detter films 18 
America is progressing— down—and 
out. 

Trade papers speux quite ned 
ly over the passing of The Little The- 


on the 


o of Americs is)". e 


Advisory Boatd of the brightest stars 
in the filmament, including Chaplin, 
Fairbanks, DeMille, Lubitsch, Hughes; 


in hi Ingram, Pickford, Seastrom, Sher- 
— a tras! g hence Tees wood, Villard, etc., its manager. is 
The Young Workers League of out looking for a job. 


They made one picture. And could 
not release it. “It wouldn't pay.“ 
said the distributor. And that was 
the end of ART. But what can one 
expect now that America has turned 
Soviet and capitalism is no longer 
here to patronize art for art’s sake? 

Which recalls an aged and honor- 
able joke in the film profession: 

“There are two kinds of producers 
today: those who make bad pic- 
tures and write good checks, and 
those who make good pictures and 
give bum 8 f N 

8 8 1 


By mutual 3 between pio- 


The problem is to go into e 


With the growth of the Young 
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WHERE, O WHERE ARE THE 
CITIES OF REFUGE? 

I WENT to a room, 

IN A big hotel, 

WHERE WISE men taiked 

AND I HEARD a story 

THAT WOULD make gray 

STONE MEN weep like babies. 
FIVE MILLION farmers 

IN THE United States ; 

ARE ON the run. 

FOR CITIES of refuge. 

EVERY FAMILY on the farm 
SEEMS TO BE mixed in, 

FOR FARMING does not pay. 
FIRST COST of crops, 

BECAUSE OF no markets; 

THE FARMERS of our land 

OWE BILLS, notes and mortgages, 
TWENTY BILLION dollars in total, 
FOUR TIMES the money 

COINED, MINTED and printed 

BY THE United States Treasury. 
THEY CANNOT pay their bills, 
FOR BIG harvests are liabilities 
AND NOT assets on the farms. 
BUT WHERE are 

THE CITIES of refuge 

TO WHICH the farmers 

ARE FLEEING for work and food? 
FARM MEN are not 

SKELLED WORKERS in any sense. 
THE CITIES are crowded 

WITH LABORERS on poor pay. 
MEN AND WOMEN work long hours 
IN SHOPS and factories. 

TO PAY the rent, 

STAND IN with the butcher, 

MEET THE doctor 
AND PREPARE for the undertaker. 
NO, MISTER Farmer, 

THERE IS no home or 

CITY OF REFUGE for. you. 


floors are littered with death reform 
bills as the New York state legisla- 
ture closes its 1924 
Some of the defeated bills provided 
for restricting injunctions ‘in 
disputes, 
week for women and minors, movie 
censorship repeal, 
commission, state ownership and de- 
velopment of water power resources. 
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By JOEL SHOMAKER 
ve Olde Hay Editor 


ing the “young idea” will be regu- 
lated. The theatre owners have prom 
ised to bar all children during Sun: 
day School * 


ee bance OLD SOAP, | 


Laurette Taylor, thru her stage 
work in a succession. of one-type Poly- 
anna plays, has built up a publie 
that will probably be satisfied with 
her screen appearance with Pat 
O'Malley in Happiness.“ That it win 
bring any of its namesake to a class- 
conscious worker in the audience is 
highly doubtful, however. 

As usual, she is a p. w. g., good 
natured, but somewhat “dumb”. She 
is an errand girl and supports her 
invalid mother on eight dollars a 
week. Those miraculous movies! 

Delivers a dress to one who has 
“everything but happiness”—money, 
beauty, breeding, a husband safely 
planted in the grave-yard, and still 
she is unhappy. Enter the errand girl. 
While waiting for the grand dame, 
tries on the hats and things. Caught. 
in the act. As a reward she gets a 
rich home, and an electrician hun- 
band. 

Her recipe for happiness is “jest 
lookin’ ahead.” It should have been 
Pat O'Malley for there never was a 
more human, lovable young screen 
electrician. His hobby for inventions 
contributes most of the happiness 
that the audience gets out of this 
muchly padded film. 

The errand girl is «mbitious to own. 
her own shop. She leaves her rich 
home to go back to work so that she 
won't lose any time. “By hard work 
and constant application“ —- you know 
the rest. She gets $25 a week as a 
fitter and soon after has her own 
shop, with ner name in electric lights, 
and her husband, with his name in 
electric lights just around the corner. 

The clinch having come in the mid- 
dle of the picture, the end is a ser- 
mon. She is just breaking even in 
business, when along comes a gawky 
little Brooklynite to be taken under 
her wing and started on the road to. 
her own shop, her name in electric 
lights, and Happiness. 

The iwventor of tooth-brushes and 
mouth-wash must have had such pic- 
tures in mind. 


What Do You Want to Read? 


The DAILY WORKER wants the views of its readers on what 
serial they would like to see publighed next. We have had “A Week,” 
the famous Russian hovel, and “The Story of John Brown,” ar account 
of the life of this illustrious American revolutionist. We are plan- 
ning for another serial to be started soon. But we would like to get 
the views of our readers on what they would like to see published 
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Old Parties Kill Labor Bill. 
ALBANY, N. V., April 17.— The 
session § here. 


labor 


election reforms, 48-hour 


minimum wage 


* 


money and go away somewhere. | prosperity and social position of agri- ö 
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Write your views to the DAILY nn 1113 W. Washington St., 
‘ Chicago, Illinois. 
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